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Football Premiership Arsenal 1 Manchester United 0 

Rioch builds on Graham’s base 


G'J AROIAN Wffij. 
Nowmbauijt 


David Lacey 

A DMIRABLE though the Foot- 
ball Association's proposed 
inquest on the country's lat- 
est failures in Europe may be, it is 
bound to be flawed by the absence 
of one of those best qualified to give 
a perceptive view. For whatever con- 
tribution to tlte debate George Gra- 
ham might have been able to make, 
the FA could not possibly accept it. 
not even in a plain brown envelope. 

In winning the Cup Winners' Cup 
with Arsenal [wo seasons ago and 
setting them in train for the final last 
May Graham showed that, although 
the English game might be behind 
the rest of Europe in technique, it 
was still possible to organise a team 
to see off some of the belter foreign 
sides. 

The bungs scandal has made Gra- 
ham a footballing pariah. Yet the Ar- 
senal which at Highbury brought 
about Manchester United’s second 
Premiership defeat of the season 
was, in essence, still Graham's Ar- 
senal even if the only goal of the 
game was scored by Dennis 
Bergkamp, whose £7.5 million ar- 
rival from biternazionale in the sum- 
mer, along with the Italian-speaking 
David Platt, appeared to personify 
the dawning of an age of enlighten- 
ment under Bruce ilioch. 

The victory was built on the de- 
fensive solidity and soundness in 
goal which underwrote Graham's 
championship triumphs of 1989 and 
1991. And while the sight of an Arse- 
nal side getting the ball down and 
playing it to feet may have conjured 
up images of Brady or Eastham, it 


needs to be remembered that the 
team of Rocastle and Thomas was 
working along not dissimilar lines 
before finesse was abandoned to get 
the ball quickly up to Wright. 

Rioch is nobody's fool. Realising 
that lie did not become manager 
through Arsenal's failure on the 
field, he has set out to rearrange the 
superstructure without disturbing 
tile foundations. “Don't touch the 
back five, they're OK," was the ad- 
vice from Graham’s old backroom 
staff, and so Arsenal's latest title 
challenge will rely as heavily as ever 
cm Adams's leadership. Seaman's 
goalkeeping and Lhe consistency of 
Dixon, Bould and Winterburn. 

"As they kept saying when l was 
in America, ‘Defence, defence, you 
need to have a good defence',’" said 
Rioch after last Saturday's game. 
With his sharp suit, easy manner 
and professional smile he looked 
every inch the LA lawyer. 

Rioch has been in charge for only 
a dozen League matches but, if Ar- 
senal's passing continues to im- 
prove at the present rate, then only 
good can come of it Yet there is still 
considerable room for improve- 
ment, especially in the matter of 
final passes and centres. 

Saturday's goal, after 14 minutes, 
owed something to a quick lob up 
the right by Platt but more to 
Irwin's failure to play the ball back 
to Schmeichel first time. Berg- 
kamp’s speed and composed finish 
did the rest. 

The Dutchman has now scored 
seven goals in eight games and his 
heavy involvement in this match 
suggested his art has now come to 


Cryptic crossword by Araucaria 



Aoross 

I The stars that (ail (6) 

4 Digital language? (6) 

9 Tainted like the stars? (4) 

10 Forest and castle stagger Sir 
Bernard (10) 

I I Alcohol In the bloodstream, 
maybe after numbered hole (6) 

12 Firsts first: you get killed 
returning without It (8) . 

13 1 across relined South African 
prime minister (4,5) 

1 5 Piece canned by star (4). 

1 6 Cipher or defined ethics (4) 

1 7 Scrub the tea: have salmon on a 

• plate (9 in Western) (9) , 


terms with the English need for 
graft. But with Wright facing his 
first suspension of the season. 
Bergkamp may shortly find himself 
partnering Hartson, a rather differ- 
ent kind of striker. 

Rioch clearly believes he can 
marry the attacking flair he achieved 
with Bolton, and which managed to 
defeat Arsenal a week ago, • with 
Highbury's traditional defensive 
strengths. Training, he explained, 
was now all about “small-sided 
games, regular warm-ups, loads of 
passing, one-touch, two-touch, 
being comfortable on the ball". For 
Bergkamp, this must be like going 
back to primary school. 

Some of United's passing became 
uncharacteristically cramped as 
Giggs. Keane, Cantona, Butt and 
Scholes opted for crochet-work 
rather than broad-weave. But Ar- 
senal still might not have won on 
Saturday had Seaman been less 
alert and Cole less profligate. 

Cantona, with a wonderfully dis- 
guised through-pass, and then Keane 
set up chances for Cole which, even 
allowing for Seaman’s speed off his 
line, should have been taken. One 
shot was saved and the other went 
wide. With his indifferent first 
touch and only two goals this sea- 
son. Cole is starting to look like the 
£7 million sell of the century. 

Arsenal have kept seven clean 
sheets in a dozen league games but 
McGinlay's goal for Bolton and 
those Cole should have scored here 
offered reminders of the habitual 
squareness of even the better cen- 
tre-back partnerships that European 
attacks will usually exploit. 


6 Large bird, switchback with 1 
across (3.6) 

7 King's companion at French 
city: his 25 is 1 across (7) 

8 Psychotics subvert small 
hospital having chosen prizes 
(13) 

14 Gave up job when sailor 

departed without punishment (9) 

1 6 Scale of clues Is wrong (7) 

1 8 Obsolete weapon in 24 (7) 

1 9 Many Items — not thousands — 
used for convenience (7) 

20 Art Investigator could be 9 In lhe 
hierarchy (6) 

23 Broadcaster could be worse (5) 


21 A 25 In beer: take your pick 
(1.2,5) 

22,25 Snails were turned Into stars 
...(6.4) 

24 . . . Baby? Have one (6,4) 

25 See 22 

26 Composed for a steed? (6) . 

27 One that's lost like a faithful dog. 
( 6 ) 


Dog from 1 across to 18?. (7) 
Foot may be In this boot here? 
(5) 

Irregular-sounding primate (7) 
Painter's home and dry (0) 
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Overshadowed . . . Great Britain's women hockey team warmed t; 
for the Olympic qualifying tournament by completing a whlte-w! 
on Russia, beating the visitors in all three Tests at Hisham Abbey. 


Tennis British National Championships 


Henman rides onslaught 


Last week '8 solution 


IUUUUUU UUUUUULJlJl 
, H □ EJ B □ □ H , 
Iuuuuuljulj uuBuaa 
a u u u □ u u 

ULUkJkiUUUULJkiULlll 

a u a □ a u , 
Iehuu uiauuaauBi 
H U U □ U □ L3 , 
IQEJLHUQQDQ □□□□ 
U B U U U U 
lUGJPBUJUBBUaUB 
U U G U D LI □ 
IULHJULUU UULJUJlJlJLJLJl 
□ D U B □ □ □ 
BJQULJQUI3L1 UUUULjU 


David Irvine 

T IM HENMAN, who claimed 
only 12 points in fin* opening 
set, took an agonising dll minutes lo 
edge ahead against Greg Rusedski 
ill file filial of lhe nalimial champi- 
onships before a capacity crowd at 
Telford on Sunday Iml only a further 
17 lo win the title for the first lime. 

Henman's fighting recovery, built 
6n a more effective serve and super- 
ior all-court game, stunned the 
favourite — who seemed lo be 
cruising at n set and a lirenk up — 
and was deservedly rewarded by 
the 1-6, 6-3, 6-2 score. At 21 Henman 
is the youngest winner of lhe title. 

Henman also took both the sin- 
gles and doubles titles at the Chal- 
lenger event in Seoul — perhaps not 
nine days to shake the tennis world 
but a run that may have encourag- 
ing repercussions for the British 
game. 

It was the manner of Henman's 
victory that delighted the Establish- 
ment and a weary Henman, too. 
"This is a title Tm proud to have. 
And the prize-money l£10,250] 
comes in handy. I’m just a little dis- 
appointed it does nothing for my 
riinldng,” though he hopes to im- 
prove that in Beijing this week. 


It was also another rather worri 
mg example of Rusedski’s me*-- 
teiiey. He appears nverdepfl^ 
on his serve — lhe fnslest out* 
men's lour — and it is less elW 
without I lie rigid back-up. 

As Henman began expc^ 
Rusedski's limilnliniis in ^ 
court with short dipping i*®- 

file match somersaulted in tlw; 
seed's favour after lie held Mf 
Seven successive games 
Henman and, for Rusedski"^ 
kept plucking noisily on lus ** 
strings — there was no way 
So sound was Henman on 
that he dropped only 
points on it once he got flheEoTj 
Rusedski made 10 double 
ninth costing him his s ervefl 
start of the third. , ., •■ 

Rusedski was gracious in 
Tim showed a lot of charaon • 
belief in himself out there. 1* 
ously felt he could win D ° 1 “j* • 
what. He seems very sw® 
tally — and that’s good." u.\ 

A victory over the wond 
only a day after roasting Jjjj 
Bates, who was 55th in the 
April, should work won< j 
Henman's confidence. ' a* 

' Victory for Clare WwJV 
Women's singles on SatuWjp ' 
third title in seven yeari 


Rusedski, who had won the first third title in seven year 
• set despite making only 45 per cent of 1 encouraging end to a < 
his first serves, became increasingly year. Wood took 57 mi 
wayward as he tried to blast his op- firm her position as th 
ponpnt away. "I tried too hard," he defeating the Nd 8 San 
admitted later. 'That was a mistake." . 6-2, 6-2. 
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Shell undeterred by Nigeria hangings 


Stephen Bates In Brussels 
and Owen Bowcott 

S HELL is to press ahead with 
fresh investments in Nigeria, 
the company indicated on 
Monday, despite worldwide revul- 
sion at the military regime's execu- 
tion of nine Ogoni activists. 

The forthright line taken by the 
petroleum multinational followed a 
high-level meeting between a senior 
company executive and Foreign Of- 
fice officials in London on Monday. 
Its decision not to back away from a 
£2.5 billion Nigerian gas/oil project 
came only days after the Common- 
wealth heads of government, meet- 
ing in New Zealand, suspended 
Nigeria’s membership of the 53- 
nation group for two years. The 
Commonwealth leaders warned 
Nigeria it would be expelled if Gen- 
eral Sani Ahnchh did not institute 
political mid human rights reforms. 

Nigeria defied international clam- 
our for clemency ami executed tile 
writer Ken Saro-Wiwa and eight 
other environmental activists on Fri- 
day last week. The hangings in a 
Port Harconrt prism 1 prompted 
worldwide condemnatiun and de- 
mands lor sanctions. 

A Foreign Office spokesman said 
the British government had no pow- 
ers at present to prevent Shell pro- 
ceeding with the Nigerian gas/oil 
project. The Prime Minister earlier 
signalled that the Government 
might apply pressure for lhe deal to 
be dropped if it was felt the new 
plant would directly prop up tile mil- 
itary regime. 

A Shell spokesman insisted on 
Monday: "We have to lie clear about 
who gets hurt if this deal does not 
So ahead. The people who will get 
hurt are more than 6,000 Nigerians 
who will be denied work in its con- 
struction and the thousands of oth- 
ers who would benefit in the local 
economy. 

“It is not the present Nigerian 
government who will benefit be- 
cause the revenues will not start to 
How until the beginning of the next 
century. The people of the Niger 
delta will see real environmental 
benefits if it goe9 ahead." 

The multinational holds 24 per 
cent of the Nigerian Liquefied Nat- 
ural Gas Ltd (NLNG), whose board 
was due to meet on Wednesday to 
discuss whether to go ahead with 
the project. The Nigerian govern- 
ment holds 49 per cent of the joint- 
venture company, the Italian firm 
Agip holds 10 per cent, and the 
l r £pch producer Elf 15 per cent. 

The International Finance Corpo- 
ration, a subsidiary of the World 
“ank, has already announced it will 
not take up its former 2 per cent in- 
terest in the plant. 
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“Nigeria must be expelled, not just suspended, from the Commonwealth and 
subjected to immediate International sanctions. No one, of course, can be absolutely 
sure whether stronger action would have prevented Nigeria’s leaders from flouting 
world opinion In such a bloody way: but It might at least have prevented General 
Abacha from believing that the West would merely wring Its hands In ritual sorrow 
while retaining Its strong trading links with Nigeria.” — Comment, page 12 


Riyadh bomb 
kills six at 
US mission 


Kathy Evans In Abu Dhabi 
and Jonathan Freodland 


T HE SCOURGE of anti-American 
terrorism returned to the Mid- 
dle East on Monday when a bomb 
exploded uut side the offices of a 
United Stales military mission in 
the Saudi capital, Riyadh, killing six 
people and wounding more than fiO. 
Five of the dead and half of the in- 
jured were Americans. 

President Clinton, who sent more 
than a dozen FBI agents to Riyadh, 
called the attack an outrage aiul 
promised tut "enormous effort” to 
lumt down the perpetrators. The 
slate department said a previously 
unknown group calling itself the Is- 
lamic Mnv.-iiii-ni fur Change hail 
claimed rcspi visibility — .dong with . 
another iVlion called th«- Tiger-. <>1 j 
the fiuU 

lhe Lb •■ml>;i«.sy ill Kisarih -.net 
the Amu ican victims were four 
civilians and uni. soldi* r. Tin 'vurii 
interior ministry said the other 
victim was a Filipino. 

The attack was lhe worst over- 
seas terrorist action against a US 
target since the 1988 bombing of 
Pan Am flight 103 over Lockerbie, in 
which 270 people were killed. In 
1983 a suicide bombing of the US 
military barracks in Beirut killed 
241 marines. 

The US ambassador in Riyadh. 
Raymond Mabus, revealed that 
threats against the American pres- 
ence in the kingdom had been re- 
ceived since the spring. 

The Islamic Movement for 
Change first announced its exis- 
tence last December, culminating in 
a communique which singled out 
"crusader forces", identified as 
American and British troops. 


Elsewhere in London, Brussels 
and at the United Nations, world 
leaders were exploring ways to draft 
measures designed to isolate Nige- 
ria which one Foreign Office 
spokesman described as being both 
“workable and effective". 

European Union ambassadors 
were meeting in Brussels on Tues- 
day to consider whether the com- 
munity can devise sanctions that 
will do more than merely freeze de- 
velopment aid. Britain has drawn up 
proposals to be presented to the 
Africa Working Group in Brussels. 
At the top of the list is a Europe- 
wide arms sales ban and the exten- 
sion of restrictions on visas to all 
members of the Nigerian govern- 
ment pnd their families. 

. Ian Black adds from Auckland: 
1 News of tlie executions, carried out 


Israel resumes 
troop withdrawal! 

Chirac accused 
of sexist purge 


while most Commonwealth leaders 
were asleep in Auckland, delivered 
a body blow to the organisation. 

John Major said: "I said I thought 
this was a fraudulent trial, a bad ver- 
dict. It has now been followed by ju- 
dicial murder. I do, not see how 
Nigeria can stay in the Common- 
wealth until they return to. democra- 
tic government" 

AH nine Ogoni activists had been 
condemned to death after a 9hort 
, trial on October 31 in which they 
were denied their choice of defence 
lawyers. Mr Sqro-Wlwa and the oth- 
ers wore accused of, complicity in 
tiie murder, of four pro-go, vernment 
Ogoni chfefe in 1994. 

Nigeria In the dook, page 4 . 
Obituary,, page B , , 

Comment, page 12, 


Blair woos 10 

British Industry 

David Hockney, 27 

reluctant superstar, ., 
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your private economy 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Religious extremism is 
the new threat to peace 


Guardian whu- 


/ T IS ironic that I, a Jordanian 
Arab, write to condemn the assas- 
sination of Rabin. Whether they like 
it or not, Israelis and Arabs are now 
united by a new bond: the future of 
the region. Yet Arabs and Israelis 
are also challenged by a mutual 
threat: religious extremism. Israelis 
and Arabs are surrounded by seas in 
which myopic sharks devour liberal- 
minded Arabs and Jews. If we, as cit- 
izens, cannot confront extremists' 
vite nets, we should at least distance 
ourselves from their actions, physi- 
callyand intellectually. 

1 Lu’Avy Minwer Al-Rimawi, 

Law Department. London School 
of Economics, Loudon 

IN ONE respect the assassination 
/ of Yitzhak Rabin lias advanced the 
cause of peace in the Middle East. It 
has demonstrated that, nt the deep- 
fft level, the hi stone Jewish -Muslim 
division no longer exists. What 
unites peace-lovers on either side is 
now so much stronger than what 
divides them. For both Israelis and 
Palestinians, the fundamental ques- 
tion is not "What name do you give 
your God?" but “Do you have peace 
and Jove in your heart?” 

Jeremy and Rosemary Goring. 

Lewes, East Sussex 

\yOUR readers may not be aware 
/ of the constant stream of liatred 
directed against Yitzhak Rabin and 
Shimon Peres by Jewish religious 
extremists since the peace agree- 
ments were signed. Here is a small 
sample, taken from one recent issue 
of the New York Jewish Press. 

The editors freely cast doubt on 
the democratic legitimacy of the gov- 
ernment: after denouncing "the cur- 


rent violation of Torah principles by 
the government of Israel", they then 
claim that “the Israeli government 
. . . conducts its affairs as a dictator- 
ship". Columnist Gary M Coop- 
erberg refers to “the power brokers 
who presume to rule over us as 
dictators”. 

The use of militaristic language is 
continued in a column by Yitzhak 
Shamir, who refere to “the war 
against the present policies of the 
government". Prof Howard L Adel- 
son talks of “the Rabin-Peres attack 
on Jewish shrines", and Ron Nach- 
man, Likud MK, Mayor of Ariel, 
writes ominously: "When the first 
victims of [the peace] agreement 
fall, someone will have to pay the 
price." 

Tlie worst abuse is left to the let- 
ters page. Writing from Jerusalem. 
Binyamin Lemkin refers to "the war 
and terror process which Rabin and 
Peres and Arafat are conducting”. 

I am not suggesting that any of 
these people were involved in the 
assassination, nor that they derived 
any satisfaction from it. It is obvi- 
ous, though, that months of this 
crude invective have now taken 
their toll by creating a climate in 
which violence flourishes. By stir- 
ring up hatred and hysteria, the 
Jewish religious right have blood on 
their hands. 

Raphael Salkie, 

Brighton 


\A/^ D0 you “V (Editorial, No- 
V V vein bn- 12) that the Israeli 
state’s practice of assassinating its 
enemies is “a dubious proposition 
both in tactical and moral terms"? 
No one can be in any serious doubt 
that such a practice is murder, 
illegal and regarded by most sane 
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Weekly 


Subscribe to 
a more interesting 


people as morally wrong. Yitzhak 
Rabin’s killer will no doubt say that 
he acted to save Israel. Rabin no 
doubt approved Fathi Shqaqi's mur- 
der on the same basis. Isn’t it time 
to doubt a bit less and condemn a 
bit more? 

John Spencer. 

London 

Tactical voting 
in Quebec 

yOUR VARIOUS articles on the 
/ Quebec referendum (Novem- 
ber 12 ) did not mention some pecu- 
liarities of the vote. One is that rural 
areas (which are predominantly 
Francophone) voted overwhelm- 
ingly “Yes", while the urban Fran- 
cophone vote tended to be "No". 

On the Island of Montreal, the 
“Yes" vote was 34 per cent, and even 
when the “ethnic" vote is factored 
out, the vote of Francophones was 
approximately 58/40 per cent 
against with 2 per cent of ballots 
spoiled. In addition, in Quebec City, 
which is almost entirely French, the 
‘Yes" side won by only 3 percentage 
points. This suggests that the eco- 
nomic arguments of the federalist 
side were heeded by those who 
feared (rightly or wrongly) that the 
independence of Quebec would en- 
danger their livelihoods. 

In addition, tile referendum ques- 
tion was worded in such a manner 
that it attracted not only avowed sep- 
aratists, but also the so-called 
“strategic” voters. These are Quebec 
nationalists opposed to indepen- 
dence who believed that the “No" 
vote would prevail easily, and who 
voted ’Yes" because they believed 
that it would give Quebec greater 
bargaining strength in future negoti- 
ations with the federal government. 

If there is another referendum, it 
is likely that there will be major 
modifications of tactics employed 
by both sides in an attempt lo se- 
cure the French vote that eluded 
them on October 30. Under such al- 
tered circumstances, a victory for 
independence is far from certain. 
Campbell Perry. 

Montreal. Canada 
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Aid givers must 
set tough rules 

D O THE mqjor British aid organ- 
isations really believe their own 
pretentious idealism, or do they de- 
liberately obfuscate development is- 
sues to further their gwn ends? You 
report (October 15) that these agen- 
cies placed a full-page advertise- 
ment in the Times newspaper 
warning that cuts in British aid, 
amounting to £275 million, would 
have a devastating effect on, among 
other projects, reproductive health 
in Kenya and family planning in 
Pakistan. 

To put these cuts in perspective 
one only had to turn the page of 
your paper arid read that £156 mil- 
lion has been misappropriated from 
public fends in Kenya. As for devel- 
opment priorities in Pakistan, this 
country is set to make its biggest 
military deal with France: the pur- 
chase of 32 Mirage 2000S fighter 
aircraft at the cost of about £2 billion 
— nearly as much as the total 
British aid budget. • 

In Zimbabwe we experience the 
same bizarre sense of priorities. 
While a massive Z$2 billion was allo- 
cated to our Ministry of Defence, a 
measly Z$40 million — only one- 
sixth of the fending required — was I 


i budgeted for a desperately needed 

t supplementary feeding programme 

J for children. Instead of culling mili- 
- tory expenditure to feed its own 
'■ people, the government uses the 
i plight of the hapless and the starv- 
ing to cajole western governments 
to replenish its begging bowl. Ac- 
cording to a local newspaper report, 
the Zimbabwean government is 
now “satisfied" with the Z$1 billion 
pledged by International donors for 
food aid. 

While Ox fain sel f-righteously 
lambasts World Bank economic re- 
forms, it has remained sheepish 
about the devastating effect of ram- 
pant corruption and the utter waste 
of resources on military expendi- 
ture. Rather than asking Kenneth 
Clarke which British aid projects he 
would cut, agencies would be belter 
advised to direct their rhetorical 
questions to leaders of recipient 
countries, whose hideous distor- 
tions in spending patterns and cal- 
lous disregard for their own people 
should be at the top of the agenda at 
the Commonwealth Heads of Gov- 
ernment meeting in Auckland. 

Mr Clarke’s job should be to en- 
sure that British taxpayers’ money 
only goes to those countries which 
have taken a strong stand against 
corruption at the highest level, 
whose priorities lie with develop- 
ment rather than defence spending, 
and which encourage the growth of 
Human lights, democratic govern- 
ment and civil society. For their 
part, aid agencies should spend 
more time and effort encouraging 
fairer world trade in agricultural 
commodities — especially with the 
European Union. 

Dale Dorf 
Harare. Zimbabwe 


Ralph will be 
sorely missed 

\A/ HE ^ 1 opened my Guardian 
V V Weekly last Friday and rend 
that Ralph Whitlock had died, I 
wept. 

The smiling young man holding 
the badger was one of the earliest 
personalities 1 got tu know through 
radio, or “on the wireless", as I was 
growing up. 

Now Pm nearly tin. and 1 live far 
from the English countryside that 
Ralph Whitlock taught us all so 
much about. So when I read of his 
death, it was as though some lie 
uniting me with my own childhood 
had been snapped. How much I 
looked forward each week to his 
column, which carried all the 
flavour of rural England. 

He taught me not only to value 
my native countryside, but to inter- 
est myself in the details of nature 
wherever I happen to be. so this 
morning I went about feeding my 
sheep, goats and donkeys, and 
watching the nuthatches and purple 
finches flutter round the feeder in 
the cold November wind with a 
sharper eye and a deeper pleasure 
because of Ralph 1 . 

Stephanie Wenk, 

Salem, New York, USA 


I WAS very saddened to read of the 
/ death of Ralph Whitlock. I am sure 
I am not the only reader who will 
sorely miss his delightful contribu- 
tions to your pajier. Maybe my son, 
to whom I would often read Mr 
Whitlock's stories, can offer us 
some consolation. “But hato? his sto- 
ries died?” he asked. 

No, love, they haven’t 
I Delia Knight, 

I Alicante, Spain 


;:! Briefly ^ 

li- 

m you REPORT (November 12 ) 
ie / that the Queen signed le J 
y- billon in New Zealand to apolol 
is to the Maoris for land improiS 
c- taken from their ancestors and!! 

}• atone as far as is now possible. 

is We are now drawing the Janane* 

n government’s attention to the Nev 
ir Zealand example of apology and a* 
requesting, once again, that ther 
y pay compensation to its civilian J 
** PoW victims for suffering indicted. 

Ii KJ Martin. 

l- Association of British Civilian 
e Internees, Northington. Hants 
i- 



e A NNA STEINITZ asks (Nova* 
r r~ \ ber 5): “How is it that we ca 
il locate the Titanic, put men on the 
t moon and invent the nuclear m 

- sile, but women still can’t get safe 
I- and reliable contraception?" 

? The answer is that they can. AJ 
t modern contraceptives are a lot 

- safer and more reliable than any o! 
the activities she mentions. 

• Leszek Zietara, 
r Jamberoo. NSW. Australia 

i 

l 

. I IMS GOING to suggest a Million 
■ / Woman March — until 1 realise! 

, that we women are far loo busy 
r earning a living and/ur giving our 
husbands/ partners the kind of ser- 
vice they could only otherwise ex- 
peel in a first-class hotel; and raising 
our children with, often, very link 
help. 

Helen Cox, 

Porloch, England 

I N HIS letter of October 22, 

/ C Chevalier of Solomon Islands 
says he wants to ilisuwn his French 
heritage by changing his name. May 
I point out that “Evil Reach" is an ana- 
gram of his surname that adequately 
sums up wluit many people tlu'nk of 
French nuclear tests in the Pacific. 
Sue Woodcock, 
c Whtibamba, Htdiviu 


" "THE SUCCESS of the UN’s for- 
/ nn*r S|H-cial Representative to 
Burundi, Aluued Oiilil Abdallah, in 
preventing genocide "spreadim; 
north from Rwanda” ("Decline and 
fall of a him- empire", October 20) is 
complete. Burundi is to the south of 
Rwanda. Perhaps the error was due 
to "the West's promiscuous and 
seli-ciive attention span". 

Ben Parker, 

UN Department of Humanitarian 
Affairs, 

Nairobi, Kenya 


IN THE review of Oasis’s concert 
I at Earls Court (November 13 
Nod Gallagher is quoted as using 
the word fook. Why is "dialect' : 
spelling used so palroni 9 ingly? G" 
lagher speaks and sings in English 
so quote him in Standard English- 
Nigel Ayers, 

Lostwithiel, Cornwall 
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Israel resumes its 
troop withdrawal 


Derek Brown In Jerusalem 

I SRAEL pulled its last troops out 
of the West Bank town of Jenin 
on Sunday, marking a vital step 
on the road to Palestinian 
autonomy. 

The evacuation was alto a tangi- 
ble signal that the government will 
redeem its pledge to carry on with 
the self-rule peace policy endorsed 
by the late prime minister, Yitzhak 
Rabin. 

At the same time the government 
announced that it had taken the un- 
usual step of banning a Jew identi- 
fied with a “terrorist" group from 
entering Israel, 

The name of the would-be immi- 
grant and his nationality were not 
disclosed, but he was described as 
an activist of the outlawed Kach 
movement which has its main base 
in the United States. Israeli law offi- 
cially welcomes immigrants of Jew- 
ish descent. 

One of the last peace moves 
made by Mr Rabin, assassinated by 
a Jewish fundamentalist gunman in 
Tel Aviv on November 4, was the 
agreement with the Palestine liber- 
ation Organisation to pull troops out 
of the six biggest towns in the West 
Bank by the end of the year. Jenin 
was tlic* first of those towns. Nablus, 
Qalqilya, Bethlehem, Ramallah and 
Tulkarm will follow. There will also 
be a partial pullout from Hebron. 

The Palestinian Authority headed 
by the PLO chairman, Yasser 
Arafat, will also have limited secu- 
rity powers in 450 West Bank vil- 
lages, while Israel will retain control 
of about 130 Jewish settlements. 

Shimon Peres, tile acting prime 
minister, told a special memorial 
session of the Knesset (parliament) 
nn Sunday: “We will keep all the 
commitments we have made: secu- 
rity for Israel and Israelis, and rt- 
spect of all the principles we agreed 
with the Palestinians; peace with 
Egypt and Jordan, and seeking 
peace with Syria and Lebanon.” 

In Jenin, the final evacuation was 
greeted with relief and celebration. 
Many Palestinians believed the as- 


N-test stance 
angers Major 

I OHN MAJOR furiously, dissoci- 
VJated Britain last week from a 
Commonwealth statement condemn- 
ing nuclear testing, even though in a 
remarkable feat of diplomacy the 
document did not mention France's 
controversial blasts in the south 
nicific, writes Ian Black in Auckland. 

hi the Commonwealth statement, 
negotiated long and hard through- 
out the firat day of the Auckland 
summit, heads of government, 
noted the widespread anger caused 
by the current programmes of nu- 
clear weapon tests". 

But Mr Major, replaying Mar- 
R&ret Thatcher’s ■ many spats with! 
Commonwealth colleagues, said: "I 
think what they say in their state-, 
ment Is factually inaccurate. Intellect 
tually inconsistent and unbalanced, 
i haven’t signed up for that and they , 

rlutre * ve mat * e it perfectly clear 
1 ‘took the view that has been ex- 
pressed by our Commonwealth cot 
eagues is just plain wrong, just 
Plain wrong. “ 


sasslnation might undermine the 
government’s will and ability to 
keep to the timetable. 

In the event, the pullout hap- 
pened almost exactly on schedule. 
The last 15 Israeli Jeeps left the 
town's main army post just before 
dawn, escorted by some of the 350 
or so Palestinian police who had 
earlier arrived from Jericho. 

In Israel, attention was focused 
on the police investigation which 
has so far netted at least seven sus- 
pects in the assassination case, in- 
cluding Yigal Amir, the 25-year-old 
law student who fired the fatal 
shots. The police, who have im- 
posed a virtual news blackout on de- 
velopments, said on Sunday that 
they believed the killing was plotted 
by a core of three men. and that oth- 
ers knew of the plan. 

Yigal Amir's brother Haggai. also 
under arrest, has said in court that 
the murder was sanctioned by 
halachic (Jewish religious) law. 

Two rabbis from the occupied 
West Bank have denied knowing of 
the assassination or justifying it 
Dov Lior of Kiryat Arba and Nahum 
Rabinovich of Ma'aleh Adumim op- 
pose tlie self-rule accord. Rabbi Ra- 
binovich told Israel Radio that the 
allegations against him were “ut- 
terly false. They have not the least 
shred of truth". He insisted thai he 
advocated only passive opposition. 

Last week, Yasser Arafat set toot 
in Israel proper for the first time to 
visit Mr Rabin’s widow, Leah. He 
landed at Dov airport, outside Tel 
Aviv, and was whisked away by car 
to the Rabin flat in the north of the 
city. Mr Arafat, asked later what he 
had said to Mrs Rabin, replied: 
"That we lost a great man who made 
the peace of the brave with us. He 
was our partner and we thank you 
for continuing his road and his 
march.” 

• Yitzhak RHbin's name was misspelt 
on a sign at the square renamed 
Yitzhak Rabin Square in his honour 
after his assassination. The sign, un- 
veiled on Sunday night at a memorial 
rally in the square, spelt his name in 
English as “Yizhaq Rabbin”. 



INTERNATIONAL NEWS 3 

US clinches 
Slavonia 
peace deal 


Welcome relief . . . Crowds mob Palestinian police officers arriving 
in Jenin on Monday photograph. Santiago l con 

Widow pays tribute to Rabin 


| SRAEL brought a week of 
I mourning for its slain prime 
minister to a climax on Sunday 
with a mnss plea to his succes- 
sor: press on with peace, Derek 
Brown and Martin Woollacott 
report in 7kl Aviv. 

Up to 250,000 people con- 
verged on the Square of the 
Kings of Israel, now officially re- 
named Yitzhak Rabin Square. 

In contrast to the security 
shambles which cost Rabin his 
life, the speakers’ platform was 
surrounded by bodyguards and 
police. Helicopters beamed 
searchlights on to the crowds 
and the surrounding buildings, 
each crusted with sharpshooters. 

Leah Rabin told her murdered 
husband of the crowds In the 
square and those at the funeral 
in Mount Herzl National 
Cemetery, Jerusalem. She told 


him of tlie world lenders who 
had attended that funeral, of the 
candles that liud been lit 
throughout the land. 

“All the world has mourned 
you and cried over you; our 
whole country for a whole week 
has been weeping for you,” she 
said. Many in the crowd were 
weeping as she called on Shimon 
Peres, the acting prime minis- 
ter, to carry on down the road to 
peace “and not to stop in any cir- 
cumstances”. 

That plea was endorsed by the 
vast majority of the crowd. 

Some, like Rachel, a social 
worker, aged 46, said they had 
been there the night Rabin was 
killed. “I have returned here 
many times. 1 supported him, 
and I support him now.” 


Washington Post, page 13 


China presses for army in Hong Kong 


Andrew Higgins In Hong Kong 

C HINA is demanding that Britain 
allow the People's Liberation 
Army to start moving troops into 
Hong Kong before the territory re- 
verts to Chinese rule and the last 
colonial forces pull out in 600' days, 
senior British sources said last week. 

' Beijing argues that the arrival of 
some PLA units before Britain's 
final retreat from empire would 
avoid both a security vacuum and 
the shock of largerscale troop 
movements when- the Union flag 
: comes down at midnight on June 30 
1997. . 

1 In preliminary discussions by the 
Joint liaison Group, a Slno-British 
body set up to oversee the transi- 
tion, Britain has' rejected all but a 
: token PLA presence before 1997. . 

'^It has always bfeen a possibility 
; that they would want to bring in afew 
i people in advance,” a British official 
said. "But the Chinese want to have 
many more than we are ready to 
allow . We will not be pushed 
around on this." 1 ’ 

Tlie demand has stirred fears of 


an attempt by Beijing to establish a 
substantial pre-handover military 
presence in Hong Kong, parallel to a 
shadow government already taking 
shape. China is due to name 1 Hong 
Kong's post-colonial governor, to be 
known as the chief executive, next 
year. Considerable power has al- 
ready been transferred to Beijing- 
appointed advisory bodies. 

But while many In Hong Kong 
have come to terms with the politi- 
> cal shift, most are anxious about the 
: army's future role. Under an agree-' 

. ment reached last year, China will 
1 take over 14' defence sites in 1997, 
including British military headquar- 
ters in the Prince of Wales building, 
a high-rise office block in the cen- 
, tral business district. 1 - : '- 

The post-1997 constitution — - the 
Bering-drafted 'Basic • Law — ■ 
promises PLA froopa will "not inter- 
fere in local affairs". But China’s' 
leader, Deng Xiaoping, has warned 
that Bering would use military force 
in the event of “turmoil” '— the same 
term used to define the 1989 Tlanan- ■ 
men Square democracy rallies. 

In the past decade, Britain has 


Julian Borgar In Zagreb 

S ERBS in the breakaway region ! 

of Eastern Slavonia agreed on 
Sunday to accept Croat sovereignty, 
ending their four-year rebellion and 
marking the first significant 
achievement of the USsponsored 
talks in Dayton, Ohio. 

Under the agreement, the region 
will be administered by an interna- 
tional force for up to two years be- 
fore being felly reintegrated into 
Croatia. Both sides, diplomats say, 
have asked for US troops. 

The transitional administration 
will oversee the demilitarisation of 
tlie region within its first month, 
and will encourage the return of 
refugees. 

Tlie deal followed n week of 
brinkmanship, during which the 
Serbs rejected Zagreb’s peace pro- 
posals and Croat troops massed 
around the 20-mile-wide strip of 
land, threatening to retake it by 
force. 

The US ambassador to Croatia. 
Peter Galbraith, said on Sunday: 
"For the first time in this conflict, an 
issue has been resolved peacefully 
by signatures and not by bullets." 

His fellow mediator, the UN 
envoy Thorvald Stolienberg, said: “I 
think we have experienced the siari 
of the end i>f the war in vx-Yu- 
go si avia." The signing is expected 
to dear the way for mutual recogni- 
tion between Serbia and Croatia. 

The agreement was signed first 
by the Croat Serb leader, Milan Mi- 
lanovic, in the Slavonian town of 
Erdut and then rushed by road to 
Zagreb, 110 miles to the west, for 
signature by the Croat government 
But the deal was shaped in Dayton, 
by the Croat president Fraqjo Tudj- 
man and his Serbian counterpart, 
Slobodan Milosevic. 


cut its armed forces in Hong Kong 
from nearly 13,000 to 3,250 men. 
China has not said how many troops 
it intends to post 1 to its garrison 
there, though some estimates siig : 
gest about 15,000. 

■ Zhang Zhen, aged 81, a PLA vet- 
eran thought to be i in charge of 
preparations for the garrison, told a 
pro-Beijing Hohg Kong newspaper 
: that the selection 'and training of 
"crack- troops” for the territory Was' 
well underway. • - ■ 1 ■■ • ■ • 

In a sign of tlie PLA’s eagerness 
; to take over, its future commander' 

: in Hong Kong, General Llu ZhenWu, s' 
Is reported to havd ‘attended an 
Army Day military rally just over 
: the border lit Shenzhen on August- 
- 1. Britain, meanwhile, continued to 
I pare down its last Important colonial 
■ military 1 outpost A battalion of 
, GurkhaB is due to leave next No- 
vember: Other units will follow, leav- 
ing a squadron of helicopters and a 
: few naval patrol boats . 1 “ 

; China’s military presence Is at 
present limited to e small staff oh 
PLA' experts seconded to the Joint 
Liaison Group. 



SO miles 


• Russia is to send 2,000 combat 
troops to Bosnia under Arherican 
command, to help Nato Implement a' 
future peacd settlement there. : : 

If Russia and the US can agree on 
an overall system of political control 
for peace implementation, in Bosnia, 
itwill be the first time Russian troops 
, serve alongside Nato and under US 
command. In a deal reached on Sun- 
! day, Moscow insisted on a Complex 
; arrangement to 1 ensure 'none of its' 
■soldiers come under direct Nato 
' command. ' '' instead the 1 Russian 
Ixtiops will; take orders from NatoV 
; American = supreme military com- 
■ malider;- General George Julwan. ' 

Washington Post, pagft 13 





4 NIGERIA IN THE DOCK 

Why the generals 
feared Saro-Wiw@ 


Chris McQreal in Lagos 


O F ALL those dragged before 
General Sani Abacha’s kan- 
garoo courts few unnerved 
Nigeria’s military dictatorship as 
much as Ken Saro-Wiwa. 

The writer turned environmental 
crusader against Shell's abuse of his 
native Ogoniland was an unlikely 
throat. Saro-Wiwa was in no position 
to plot coups or organise nationwide 
strikes, activities for which former 
military ruler General Olusegun 
Obasanjo and others are jailed. He 
did not claim to be president, which 
is why Moshood Abiola is locked 
away awaiting trial for treason and a 
possible death sentence. 

Saro-Wiwa’s political base was 
limited to a thumbprint on the map 
of Nigeria — Ogoniland, whose peo- 
ple account for just half of one per- 
cent of the country's population. Yet 
when Gen Abacha weighed up the 
consequences of execution with ap- 
peals and threats from around the 
world, he saw Saro-Wiwa as peril 
enough to barely hesitate to dis- 
patch him and eight others to the 
gallows. 

To Gen Abacha the danger lurks 
within Nigeria, not from inter- 
national isolation. 

The Ogonis’ defiance posed one 
of the most serious challenges to 
Nigeria’s power structure since the 
Biafran war because it was an exam- 
ple of effective organised resistance 
that could not be quelled with 
money or threats. It also raised the 
spectre of separatism in a country of 
250 ethnic groups. And it touched 
one of the army's rawest nerves — 
its source of cash. 

Snro-Wiwa channelled Ogoni 
anger at three decades of exploit- 
ation of their lands by Shell with lit- 
tle to show for the billions of dollars 
made, by .polluted fields, gas flares 
and pipelines scarring villages. The 
company was callous in Us treat- 
ment of the Ogonis despite its be- 
lated efforts to clean up its image. 

When Shell was forced out of 
Ogoniland in 1993, the army lost a 
slice of its pie. Nigeria's military 
‘tilers met the challenge with tlieir 
tested tactics of violence and co- 


option. Since 1993, the army and 
police have descended on Ogoni- 
land, slaughtering villagers and 
blaming the killings on ethnic rival- 
ries. The government bought off 
village chiefs in the hope they would 
keep their subjects in line. The strat- 
egy backfired. 

Claude Ake, a mediator in the 
conflict, says that for the first time 
the military was confronted by a 
popular movement it was unable to 
subvert 

"Ogoni was the most fundamental 
challenge to the Nigerian system it 
had seen. It is important to some 
people that this does not work be- 
cause there has been no instance 
where people have been so mo- 
bilised for a cause. Ogoni is the only 
place in Nigeria where you can go 
where there is no possibility of win- 
ning an election by corruption. '' 

Yet if Saro-Wiwa was anything to 
other Nigerians it was as an exam- 
ple. not a cause. While liis struggle 
struck a chord with the Ibos in east- 
ern Nigeria, they remember with 
bitterness Saro-Wiwa’s role within 
the federal government against 
their own ill-fated struggle to con- 
trol their resources and destiny 
through die separatist Biafran state. 

And while there was admiration 
for his stand, his pursuit of Ogoni in- 
terests sometimes at the expense of 
the quest for broader democratic 
change in Nigeria deprived him of 
more active backing beyond his 
own people. 

Above all, while most Nigerians 
do not believe Saro-Wiwa ordered 
the deaths of the four Ogoni tradi- 
tional chiefs he was accused of con- 
spiring to kill, there is much debate 
over whether he helped create a cli- 
mate which made the killings possi- 
ble. His Mosop movement routinely 
denigrated chiefs as “vultures" and 
some in its youth wing were said to 
be increasingly tliuggish and out of 
control. 

Gen Abacha bowed to inter- 
national pressure to spare the lives 
of Gen Obasanjo and other alleged 
coup plotters earlier this year. He 
was determined it should not be in- 
terpreted ns weakness. Saro-Wiwa 
proved the point. 
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OgonileSeS 
final words 

I N ONE of his last television 
I interviews, Ken Saro-Wiwa 
accused multinational oil 
companies of racism and 
appealed for international help 
for the Ogoni people. 

“I’ve been [campaigning] for 
20 years and at this age there's 
really nothing to fear. I think 
we’ve seen a lot of dictators col 
lapse in the past and these ones 
are going to collapse oa well, 

“I accuse the ethnic majority 
who run Nigeria of practising 
genocide against the Ogoni peo- 
pie. I accuse the oil companies 
who prospect for oil in Ogoni of 
encouraging genocide against 
the Ogoni people. 

“I accuse [them] of practising 
racism against the Ogoni people. 

I appeal to the international 
community who buy oil from 
Nigeria to come to the aid of the 
Ogoni people and stop this 
genocide, 

“I would like to appeal to the 
United Nations to come to the i 
aid of the Ogoni now, to stop this j 
genocide. Because if nothing is : 
done today in 10 years time the , 
Ogoni people will be extinct." 


Trade gives big business few qualms 


David Palllster, Mark Milner 
and Pan Atkinson 

A NY proixisal for non-oil trade- 
sanctions against Nigeria runs 
up against the reality that, despite 
the parlous state of its economy and 
its £2 3 billion external debt, multi- 
national corporations are making 
huge profits there — which in- 
creased by 75 per cent last year. 

Britain, the largest seller of indus- 
trial exports to Nigeria, enjoyed a 
healthy surplus of £333 million last 
year. Although some big British 
companies, including ICI and Well- 
come, have disinvested, others such 
as Guinness, Cadbury, Paterson 
Zochonis and Lever Brothers pros- 
per. British investment is estimated 
at about £3.4 billion. 

The French have been enthusias- 
tic players in recent years and rank 
second only to the US, with 20 per 


cent of foreign invest nn-nt. They 
lend in a number of areas. micIi as 
lyres from Michelin. iVuguul cars. 
Bouygues Offshore, the oil field 
contractor, and Julius Hergi-r the 
construction giant. 

Freezing bank deposits would hit 
the regime. Nigerian deposits with 
banks in London total £i.(jx hilli.. n 
compared with UK bank lending to 
Nigerian entities of £301) million 
"Going for countries’ assets is far 
more effective than going for their 
debts,” said one banking insider. 

However, any freeze on Nigerian 
bank accounts would almost cer- 
tainly be carried out under Britain’s 
United Nations Act, which would re 
quire a Security Council resolution. 

Another possibility would he to 
freeze assets held abroad by mem- 
bers of the junta. But this would be 
an. enormous task, according to n 
British banker who is involved in 


Only sanctions will restore sanity 


investigating money laundering. 

He named n central Loudon 
branch ul a leading British bank a> 
the main recipient: "We call it the 
wishy-washy bank. Nigerians have 
laundered millions of pound* 
through London lor years, but the , 
beneficial owners are always well 
disguised.” 

John Majors announcement at 
the weekend of a tightened arms 
embargo is unlikely to affect cur- 
rent contracts. Vickers is selling M 
tanks costing £150 million. List year 
Its were delivered to the junta's ar- 
moured regiments — the backbone 
of the army and guarantor of mili- 
tary power. 

'ITie World Development Move- 
ment said it would be pressing Mr 
Major to make the embargo retro- 
spective, hitting the Vickers order 
and ensuring that non-lethal and 
dual-use equipment is banned. 


COMMENT 

Ad’Obe Obe 

I F THE current momentum of in- 
ternational opinion against Nige- 
ria is sustained, Ken Saro-Wiwa 
may posthumously achieve his final 
ambition — to force soldiers out of 
leadership in Nigeria. 

Saro-Wiwa had concluded that the 
military were now behaving more 
like an occupation array than profes- 
sionals trained in disdpHned leader- 
ship. His call for the Republic of 
Ogoni arose from his quarrel with 
the thugs in uniform who steadily 
pocketed the proceeds of the natural 
wealth extracted from Ogoni soil. 
He was campaigning to be elected to 
the constituent assembly convened 
by General Sani Abacha. He shared 
the view of writer Chinua Achebe 
that there is nothing wrong with 
Nigerians, only with their leadership 
(“Nigeria ia a great country made 
small by little leaders”). 


The only conceivable explanation 
for the execution of Saro-Wiwa in 
defiance of international protest is 
that Abacha has become power- 
drunk after his apparent success in 
neutralising internal opposition. 
Abacha could have calculated that 
detaining Chief Abiola and sentenc- 
ing General Olusegun Obasanjo 
were more serious offences in the 
eyes of the international community. 

Insanity is a word often used by 
Nigerians to describe tlieir socio- 
political conditions. General Oba- 
sanjo once said: “If Nigeria were.an 
individual, he would have long been 
certified insane and locked up.” 

The most effective weapon .in 
General Abacha’s hand today is a 
national psyche accustomed to the 
absence of any principles, other 
than personal greed, as motivation 
' for leadership. The man credited 
with shaping that psyche and using 
it very successfully is General 
Ibrahim Babangida. He introduced 
the politics of settlement: he gave 


vocal Nigerians what they wanted 
— mostly money — while he kept 
control of Nigerian politics for eight 
years of "programmes of transition 
to democracy”. 

Nigerians woke up too late to dis- 
cover that he had no intention of 
leaving office and they had so com- 
promised themselves with him that 
there was little they could do about 
it. Only accidentally did an election 
he had arranged to abort produce a 
result that checkmated him. Today, 
he is not only a free man, but ta also 
believed to be regularly in touch 
with his eratwliile number two — 
now head of state General Abacha. 
Abacha is sitting on a report into the 
alleged disappearance of $12 billion 
of oil money in Babangida’s years. 
To ordinary Nigerians, all this is 
perfectly normal. 

Babangida’s legacy to Abacha is 
this: everyone has a price — and 
Nigerian politicians are cheap. At 
first, Nigerians believed there was 
hope when Abacha appointed as 


ministers many of those who had 
dared to oppose Bnbangida and ac- 
quired the reputation of radical 
thinkers. He allowed them to make 
noises about policy, allocated them 
money to award contracts, and then 
fixed them after 18 months during 
which he formally met with them 
less than half a dozen times. The na- 
tion did not miss them, nor did 
Abacha. 

Abacha conferred with Chief Abi- 
ola before assuming power; it is said 
that he “settled” Abiola with the 
huge sum Babangida had paid in 
connection with his withdrawn 
claim to the presidency won in the 
annulled elections. Some believe 
that Abiola was promised the presi- 
dency. In spite of a vocal pro-Ablola 
movement, many Nigerians think 
his present detention is less martyr 
dom than the result of a falling-out 
with Abacha. 

An African diplomat who wit- 
nessed the Beene in Lagos said 
Nigerian history would have com- 
pletely changed had there been 
someone to lead -the. opposition. It 
was a major disappointment that 
Chief Abiola absconded to London 


just when history most needed him 

Right now, Abiola’s main success 
is in internationalising Nigerian pok 
itics, a rare phenomenon since the 
end of the Biafran war. 

Until now, international opinion 
was slow to appreciate the plight of 
Nigerian exiles; they were fiercely 
proud, and so resented outside opin- 
ion, that the steady deterioration in 
their country went largely un^ 
ported. International opinion is now 
likely to be the only effective oppo- 
sition to the present regime. 

Trade sanctions against Nigen*“ 
oil would hurt most; damage to ordi- 
nary Nigerians would be marginal. 
Benefits from oil revenues (90 per 
cent of foreign exchange earnings) 
have hardly been reaching 
Nigerians, whose Incomes have 
been so eroded by inflation ui». 
many face starvation, as well as hos- 
pitals without drugs, and outer 
basic amenities. Loss of oil money 
will be most felt in the generals, 
pockets, or In tlieir overseas bank 
accounts. - - ■ 

Ad'Obe Obe Is a former editor of 
West Africa magazine __ 
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Courageous campaign of a writer 


Ken Saro-Wiwa 


I T IS a supreme irony that the 
death of Ken Saro-Wiwa, the 
Nigerian environmental activist, 
businessman and writer, at the age 
of 54 should have come in such a 
grotesque manner: tried and con- 
demned by a tribunal instead of an 
ordinary court of law, denied the 
right of appeal, and hanged. 
Nothing about his origins nor, in- 
deed. the course of most of his life, 
indicated even remotely that things 
would come to this terrible pass. 

Saro-Wiwa was born in Bori. near 
Port llarcourt, capital of Rivers 
State in Nigeria. He was a brilliant 
student, and government scholar- 
ships saw him through Government 
College, Umiiallia, and the Univer- 
sity of Ibadan — two famous institu- 
tions which some other notable 
Nigerian writers, including Chimin 
Achebe, had also attended. 

He taught briefly at the univer- 
sities of Ibadan and Nigeria (at 
Nsukknl before the outbreak of the 
Nigerian civil war in I9fi7. Stridently 
anli-Biafran (until his death he 
wrote the name with a lower case 
’b"l. Saro-Wiwa pitched his camp 
with the federal authorities. He was 
appointed the administrator of the 
•ill port of Bunny, and in 1968 be- 
came one of the first cabinet mem- 
bers in the newly created Rivers 
State, where lie alternately held the 
powerful portfolios of education and 
information. 

Out of government, Saro-Wiwa 
turned to business, which he ran 
alongside his real love of writing. 
He made good on both scores. He 
could afford to send his son to Eton: 


Wiwa seemed to have died as a re- 
sult From then on he lived only for 
the Ogoni struggle. 

Before long he complained that 
the military authorities had turned a 
deaf ear to the demands of his 
people. He said the only option left 
was to attract the attention of the in- 
ternational community. In July 1992 
he addressed the United Nations 
Working Group on Indigenous Pop- 
ulations in Geneva and followed this 
up with a visit to [he UN in New 
York. 

He began recording scenes of oil 
pollution and gas flaring in Ogoni- 
land. Using the platform of the 
Movement for die Survival of the 
Ogoni People, which he helped 


found, he sensitised his people to 
the politics and economics of oil. 

Greenpeace and other environ- 
mental groups soon took up the 
Ogoni case and picketing of Shell of- 
fices in London became common- 
place. Saro-Wiwa had become an 
acute embarrassment to oil compa- 
nies operating in Nigeria and to his 
country's military rulers. 

During his last visit to London in 
May last year he complained dial 
Shell had put n worldwide surveil- 
lance on his movements. He said it 
was obvious that the military 
regime in Nigeria was feeling Hie 
heat of tile Ogoni struggle. 

Shortly after his return to Nigeria 
lie was charged with multiple mur- 


der. although it was established that 
he was not at die scene of the 
killings. But Justice Ibrahim Aula, 
the tribunal chairman, warned: “If 
an accused was not directly involved 
in a crime, he could still be con- 
victed if he encouraged the act." 
And the tribunal is empowered to 
pronounce only capital punishment. 

So, the Nigerian state lias killed 
Ken Saro-Wiwa. The man I knew, 
the one who was my friend for more 
than a decade, who believed in com- 
bat — the combat of the written and 
spoken word. If he opposed any- 
thing, he went to great lengths to 
leave nobody in doubt as to where 
he stood. Perhaps his eternal mis- 
take was that he chose to rail at 
those who saw themselves in super- 
human terms, people who would 
brook no oppusitinu. 

But he always insisted that the 


Ogoni would demand their rights 
peacefully. He showed impatience 
each time it was alleged that he was 
planning for the Ogoni (o secede. “1 
am not a fool," he would declare. 
“The Ogoni are only 500,000. Nige- 
ria is about 100 million." 

Somebody wanted to know the 
meaning of Saro-Wiwa’s death. Sim- 
ple. It means that nothing has 
changed. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Hauwa, his children, one of whom, 
Ken, has been the foremost cam- 
paigner for his father's freedom, and 
liis father and mother, aged 91 and 
75 respectively. 


Chuks lloegbunam 


Kenuie Beeson Saro-Wiwa. writer 
arid environmentalist, born October 
10, 1941; died November 10. 1995 


and had to his credit more than 20 
titles iti all genres of literature. 

There are four novels, a poetry 
volume, two books of short stories, 
three titles on general topics, two 
drama volumes, one on folklore and 
nine children's books. And this out- 
put does nut include the extensive 
pamphleteering on behalf of the 
Ogoni cause. His Tambari and Tarn- 
ban In Dukana. both written for 
children, were published by 
Longman. 

All the others are published by 
his Saros International Publishers. 
Last year. Longman reissued his 
Sazaboy: A Novel In Rouen English, 
which received an honourable men- 
tion at the Noma Award for Publish- 
ing in Africa. Only last month the 
iame publishers reissued A Forest 
Of Flowers, his first collection of 
phori stories which was shortlisted 
for the Commonwealth Writers 
Prize in 1987. 

Saro-Wiwa was also at different 
times an engaging newspaper 
columnist for Punch. Vanguard and 
the Daily Times, all Lagos-based 
hailies. Whether in journalism or in 
creative writing, he exposed a nation 
cracking up under the pressures of 
maladministration, corporate greed, 
sloth, ignorance and mercenary 
self-interest, while its people strug- 
gle against government neglect and 
tmuse, racketeering, poverty, dis- 
ease,^ superstition and ethnic mifr 
™ . ~ 1° quote the apposite 
comment on the blurb accompany- 
ing AForest Of Flowers. 

. Sometime in 1991, Saro-Wiwa de- 
cided to abandon “everythlhg" and' 
evote himself to the Ogoni strug- 
gle, which until then he had com-' 
oined with his other activities. ' 
Towards the end of 1992 he was 
truck by tragedy when his son at 
ton dropped dead during a game [ 
' rugby. Something Inside Saro- 
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Powell doubts the force is with him 





The US this week 


Martin Walker 

C OUN POWELL'S decision 
not to contest the 1996 pres- 
( idential elections was made, 
he insists, as he woke up on the 
morning before the assassination of 
Israel’s prime minister Yitzhak 
Rabin. Even before that reminder of 
Ills wife’s constant worries about a 
black president’s vulnerability to a 
nut with a gun, Powell decided he 
did not have the stomach for the 
presidential race. And most ob- 
servers have taken him at his word: I 
that he lacked the essential fire in 
the belly for the gruelling business 
of running, and for the job itself 
Powell put an honourable and 
high-minded gloss on this decision, 
but there was a whiff of Vietnam in 
the air. Powell was part of a genera- 
tion of mid-ranking army officers 
who learned in Vietnam to shrink 
from any war they could not be sure 
of winning. Tlie Powell rules of mili- 
tary engagement, as deployed at the 
Pentagon, required overwhelming 
force and overwhelming firepower, 
full public and congressional sup- 
port, a clear political goal, an obvi- 
ous way out, and victory guaranteed. 

Understandably after Vietnam, 
these rules imposed strategic timid- 
ity on the world’s last superpower, 
and that timidity now appeals to 
have a domestic political dimension 
as well. Once again, it may be said, 
General Powell has judiciously 
avoided a final battle with the Re- 
publican Guard. He did not relish a 
messy struggle, in which much 
mud would have been slung with no 
assurance of glory at the end. 

So that American constitutional cu- 
riosity, of n head of state who is also 
the political leader, a partisan chief- 
tain who must also be the symbol of 
the nation as a whole, came into play 
once more. Bill Clinton is almost 
tailor-made for the political job, but 
does not impress as head of state. 
Colin Powell would have been a mar- 
vellous symbol of the values and aspi- 
rations of the American mix, but a 
risky choice as party political leader. 

The conventional wisdom now as- 
sumes that next year's presidential 
election will be between two crafty 
and professional politicians. Bill 
Clinton and Senator Robert Dole. 

On the day Powell stepped out of 
the race. Dole picked up the impor- 
tant endorsement of New Hamp- 
shire’s governor, Steve Merrill. This ' 
should reinforce his lead over his' 
Republican rivals in die first pri- 
mary state. 

All eyes now turn to Florida, 
where the 3,500 delegates to the 
.sfate Republican convention are 
; holding a straw poll this week to ex- 
press the preferences of the party 
activists. 'This will be the moat im- 
portant guide to the Republican 
pecking order until the primary sea- 
son begins in February. 

Not only are prestige and mo- 



mentum at stake in Florida, but also 
a great wave of campaign funding, 
delayed to see what Powell would 
do. The bulk will probably, and 
I rather resignedly, go to Dole, whose 
campaign staff are confident they 
can get the 40 per cent of the vote 
required to buttress his status as 
front-runner. The three-month hia- 
tus, as America waited for Powell to 
make up his mind, locked up poten- 
tial funds for Dole's rivals, and 
robbed their campaigns of much of 
the publicity as they trailed through 
New Hampshire and Iowa. 

After walking across the state of 
New Hampsliire in his tartan Bhirt, 
and making his genial personality 
known to vast numbers of voters. 
Lamar Alexander ought to be doing 
much better than he is. Senator Phil 
Gramm of Texas should by now 
have turned his massive war chest 
Into a lock on the conservative vote. 
Senator Arlen Spector should have 
rallied the remnants of liberal Re- 
publicanism to his banner, but in- 
stead is pondering withdrawal. 

The only Republican to have 
turned Powell’s 100 days of quasi-can- 
didacy to his advantage is the one 
who threatened to fight rather than 
let Powell’s soft centrism infect the 
party: Pat Buchanan. Lob! month, 
tills rightwing firebrand and "Amer- 
ica Fiiut” nationalist was running sec- 
ond to Dole in New Hampshire with 
10 per cent Last week he had 17 per 
cent, with Dole down to 27 per cent. 

Most conservatives loathe file 
United Nations, but like Senators 
Dole and Gramm they feel a linger- 
ing responsibility for American lead- 
ership and American commitments 
overseas. Buclianan will have none 
of this, and affronts the party’s free- 
tnarbet and free-trade instincts by 
demanding protection for American 
jobs and an end to US membership 
of the World Trade Organisation. 

“When I am elected President of 
the United States, there will be no 
more Nafta sellout of American 


workers. There will be no more Gatt 
deals done for the benefit of Wall 
Street bankers. And there will be no 
more $50 billion bail-outs of Third 
World socialists," Buchanan vowed 
when he announced his bid. 

Molly Ivens, the Texan liberal 
commentator, put it best when she 
noted that Buchanan's speeches 
"sound better in die original Ger- I 
man 1 '. There is a distinct note of I 
American fascism in this militant 
Catholic, brought up by a father 
whose heroes were General Franco 
and Senator Joe McCarthy. His hap- 
piest boyhood memories are of join- 
ing an anti-communist church youth 
club called "the Pope’s Marines". 

Even without the Watergate scan- 
dal, there was a dark, authoritarian 
spirit at the heart of Richard Nixon’s 
White House, telling the moat dis- 
credited of presidents that it was 
time for a “purging of the disloyal 
and the recalcitrant" In the civil ser- 
vice. It was the same voice which 
urged Nixon to “move to get politi- 
cal control of the Internal Revenue 
Service” and use it as a weapon 
against his enemies. 

Nixon would find it “a tragedy to 
fritter away his present high sup- 
port in the nation for an ill-advised 
governmental effort to forcibly inte- 
grate races," said Buclianan, the 
most loyal Nixonite of them all. 


A S A young editorial writer on 
a paper in St Louis In 1966, 
Buchanan learned that 
Nixon was considering another run 
at the presidency. With a bad knee 
keeping him out of the Vietnam 
draft, and some toss with his editor 
over swallowing FBI “guidance" 
about Martin Luther King being a 
communist, Buchanan applied to be 
Nixon’s persona] aide. Speech- 
writer, political adviser, bag carrier 
and travel agent, he spent up to four 
hours a day with Nixon and went 
with him to the White House. 
Buchanan married Nixon’s recep- 
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tioust, Shelley Scarney, a delightful 
woman who has given him an even 
emotional keel. But she has not 
changed his views. Buchanan 
shrugs aside suggestions that his 
incendiary speech abom "cultural 
war" at the 1992 Republican conven- 
tion helped lose George Bush the 
election. Far h orn it, he insists. He 
may have lost that battle, but he has 
won the war for the soul of the Re- 
publican party, and lie has brought 
the same fiery rhetoric to his re- 
newed presidential campaign. 

Today in too many of our 
schools our children are being 
robbed of their innocence, 'Ilioir 
minds are being poisoned against 
their Judaeo-Christian heritage, 
against America's heroes and 
against American history, against 
tlie values of faith and family and 
country," he declaims. 

Today’s American culture — 
movies, television, magazines, 
music — is polluted with lewdness 
and violence. Old institutions and 
symbols of a heroic and tragic past 
... are all under assault. Ibis cam- 
paign to malign America's heroes 
and defile America’s past 1ms as its 
end to turn America's children 
against what their parents believe 
and against what we love. 1 will use 
the bully pulpit of the presidency of 
tlie United Slates to defend Ameri- 
can traditions and (he values of 
fa i tli, family nnd country from any 
and all directions." 

Buchanan's vision of Fortress 
America already appears to offer 
tlie strongest challenge to Bob 
Dole’s inheritance of the Republican 
nomination. And Buclianan has a 
private theory that his protectionist 
views will do even belter in a gen- 
eral election than in the Republican 
primaries, winning ethnic white 
working-class votes that have tradi- 
tionally gone Democrat 
This theory is based in part oil 
the current political difficulties of a 
Canada tom by Quebec separatism, 


Lubbers forced to abandon Nato race 


Julie Wolf In Brussels 


"T HE former Dutch prime min- 

I later, Ruud Lubbers, aban- 
doned the race for the job of 
Nato secretary-general last week 
After the US refused to support 
him, setting off a scramble to 
find another candidate. 

The Dutch foreign minister, 
Hans van Mierlq, announced 
that hip government was with- 
drawing the candidacy of Mr 
Lubbers, making little attempt to 


conceal bruised feelings In The 
Hague. The United States has 
let it been known that It will not 
support Lubbers’s candidacy,” 
he said. The Netherlands has 
put forward its best If that’s not 
good enough, then it's over.” 

The public transatlantic bick^ 
dring about Lnbbersls candidacy 
could make it hard to find a 
compromise figure; particularly 
given Congress's pressure on 
the Clinton administration to de- 
fend US interests. Washington 


apparently felt that Europe was 
trying to force Lubbers on die 
US. American officials hit back 
with hints that Lubbers had not 
performed well at an "interview” 1 
with the US secretary of state, 
Warren Christopher. 

The decision left Denmark's 
former foreign minister, Uffe 
Ellemann-Jensen, as the only de- 
clared candidate for flie post that 
, became vacant when the former • 
Belgian foreign minister, WU]y 
Claes, resigned three weeks ago. i 
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mid a Mexico whose currency * 
collapsing again last week at an! 
of 5 per cent a day. Mexico 2 
Canada are tlie US’s partners bJj 
North American Free Trade W 
ment allowing Buclianan to 
Hie slogan, “Join Nafta and die™ 
It is too early to predict a ^ 
Buchanan war for the Repufe 
nomination, which would be flu 
most vicious of all the battles out 
right to which the party now seen 
condemned through the primal 
But Republicans have a curious in- 
(lition, that when they think they* 
going to lose anyway, they prefer 
lose with an extremist who hasw 
their conservative hearts. This \ 
what happened in 1964 when this 
picked Barry Goldwater, and j. 
lheir current despondent mood 
they may just do it again. 

Republicans look at the pot 
which routinely show Clinton bw 
ing Dole by a clear 10-point margh 
and privately despair. They feel tty 
ought to win, that Clinton is justu 
likely to be a one-term president a 
his fellow Southern Demons, 
Jimmy Carter. But now they fo] 
themselves stuck with an old ad' 
glumly familiar Washington pofc 
cian, tlie Republican equivalents 
Walter Mondale, who went downti 
predictable defeat against Row!! 
Reagan In 1984, 


D OLE, aged 72, is in ht» 
fourth decade as a Washing- 
ton insider, and a famous 
trimmer whose grip of political pit 
ciple has long been enfeebled by 
years of pragmatism. “Senattf 
Straddle”, Bush sneered at him h 
the 1988 primary in New Hanj> 
shire, which was almost as goods 
jibe as Bush’s "voodoo economics' 
in the 1980 primaries against Rea- 
gan. Dole was "tlie tax collector fee 
the welfare stale”. Newt Gingrich 
used to sneer in tlie 1980s. When 
supply-side theory was the ruling 
orthodoxy in Reagan's While 
House. Dole used to enjoy telling i 
cruel joke about supply-side econo- 
mists. Tlie good news was that a 
busload of them ran over a cliff; ife . 
bad news was that there were four 
empty seals. . 

'flint was the old Bob Dole. He i 
new Bob Dole boasts to consent, 
live audiences how lie wa9 one of j 
the hnndful of true believers who ! 
voted against Lyndon Johnson’s »' 
cialislic health reforms of the 196k 
Had America listened to Dole is 
1966, there would have been h 
M edicare to cut In 1995. 

The new Bob Dole says, Tllbei 
Ronald Reagan if that's what H 
want," when what he means is tluj 
lie wants to reenact the elector 
strategy of Richard Nixon. Short? 
before his death, Nixon advised 
Dole to run to the right to. win & 
Republican nomination, and then 
race back to the centre to win the 
election. , , 

Dole's readiness to a “strad^e’ , f 
has been reinforced by last - 
off-year elections, in which die rej£ 
lutionary momentum ofth? 
cans’ Gjngrich wing has beat . 
sharply slowed The . fapupy 
kept thq governorship of 
sippi, and will probably, win the gjfr 
ernqrship of Louisiana, in ■ 

run-off, but they failed to ! 

Kentuclfy. ' , ' ... ; 

They'alsq, despite pacfcnnqpi{?£ \ 
.efforts, failed, to , capture riu® : 

; House of tiie Virginia (qpwjj )‘> 
iThe Democrats won back tttj* 

! seats in 'tne New. Jersey ;. 

japd for a party wjtich hadhe^? ,, 
fear it was, taping 
. were heartening sigtis j . 

“ 77 — 

; Comment, pw, t- - ? 
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The Week 

G ERMANY'S lower house of 
parliament demanded that 
Iran’s foreign minister. All Akbar 
Velayati, be banned from an 
Islamic conference In the coun- 
try because Tehran welcomed 
(he assassination of tlie Israeli 
prime minister Yitzhak Rabin. 


S EVEN long-term HIV sur- 
vivors in Australia might 
hold a weapon in the war against 
Aids, according to a report in the 
US journal Science Today. They 
received infected blood transfu- 
sions between 1981 and 1985 
but have remained healthy. 

A BRITON, John Martin 
Scripps, aged 35, became 
the first westerner to be sen- 
tenced to hang for murder in 
Singapore, after a court con- 
victed him of killing a South 
African tourist. 


I NDIA rejected plans to hold 
elections in die troubled state 
of Jammu and Kashmir next 
month, claiming fair polls were 
not possible in the state where a 
separatist rebellion has been 
going on for five years. 


T HE AGA KHAN, one of the 
world’s richest men and 
spiritual leader of die isinuili 
Muslims, lost his battle to pre- 
rent ills former wife selling jew- 
els given to her as part of their 
divorce settlement. Tlie “Beghum 
Blue" diamond necklace was 
sold far $7 million in Geneva. 


A NIGERIA Airways plane 
with 130 people aboard 
crashed on landing in northern 
Nigeria. At least 77 people were 
presumed dead. 

I NDONESIA'S President 
Suharto said that 21 East 
Timorese in the Japanese 
embassy in Jakarta would not 
be stopped from seeking asylum 
in Portugal. 

I SRAELI aircraft raided radical , 
Palestinian guerrilla targets 
south of Beirut. T\vo guerrillas 
were reported killed. 

A PARIS COURT sentenced 
Christian Didier, aged 51, to, 
10 years in prison for killing, the , 
former head of France's wartime . 
Vichy police force. 

C RANCESCO Muaotto, one of 
® Silvio Berlusconi's senior 
lieutenants In Sicily, was .. , 
arrested on a charge of Mafia 
conspiracy. The former bead of ' 
me provincial government of \ . ■. 
Palermo and a leading member 
of Mr Berlusconi’s rightwing 
Forza Italia movement, was 
accused of having helped Italy’s 
niost wanted man, Leoluca 
Bagarefta,. 
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Chirac accused of sexist purge 


Paul Webster In Paris 

P RESIDENT Jacques Chirac 
last week prepared France for 
severe government spending 
cuts by reshuffling his cabinet and 
cutting back its size. 

The sacking of eight women 
among the 13 dismissed ministers 
was described as a sexist purge by 
feminists, irritated by reports that the 
prime minister, Alain Juppe 1 , told Mr 
Chirac tliat lie could no longer work 
with potasses, a patronising term 
roughly translated as old biddies. 
There are now only four women in 
the 32-meinher government. 

The dismissals reflected his ad- 
min miration's readiness to turn its 


back on social reforms promised in 
Mr Chirac’s May presidential cam- 
paign. Most innovative changes had 
been allotted to women such as tlie 
sacked health minister. Elisabeth 
Hubert. 

But the president warned more 
sacrifices would be needed to main- 
tan a strong franc policy when he 
met the new 32-member cabinet. "We 
can only fight against unemployment 
if we fight vigorously against budget 
deficits and |)ublic debt,” he said. 

He confirmed that his campaign 
promise that government spending 
would be increased to create jobs 
had been ditched, in favour of the 
monetarist policies of Edouard Bal- 
ladur's former Gaullist-led govern- 


ment. Mr Juppe, whose six-montlv- 
old government was the shortest 
since 1958, is to seek a vote of confi- 
dence this week. 

Internal cabinet quarrelling over 
an economic U-turn appeared the 
main reason for the reshuffle under- 
taken against the background of a 
potential revolt among the 
rightwing ]>arli amentary majority. 

Mr Juppe's decision to rely 
mainly on male ministers, who kept 
their key posts, has confirmed his 
reputation as a politician unable to 
handle internal opposition. 

As the Ihree-day parliamentary 
debate on welfare reforms began on 
Monday, government plnns to save 
the social security system .from 


collapse were challenged by Mr 
Balladur. The debate took place 
against the background of 
Tuesday's national protest by trade 
unions who fear for the future of the 
50-year-old welfare system. 

Although Mr Bahadur's closest 
adviser, die former budget minister 
Nicolas Sarkozy, said a powerful 
Balladur lobby in parliament would 
not try to bring the government 
down, they’ appeared ready to op- 
pose the key measure in the 
planned reforms — a special lax to 
pay off accumulated losses of about 
£30 billion, including a record £8 bil- 
lion this year. 

Le Mondo, page 17 
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Appeal Court denounces 
government conspiracy 


GUARDIAN Wfy 
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G OVERNMENT ministers were 
criticised by the Appeal Court 
for “material irregularity" In with- 
holding documents vital to the de- 
fence of four men who, as a result 
were forced to plead guilty to unlaw- 
fully supplying arms to Iraq. 

The court quashed the 1992 con- 
victions of the men — Paul Grecian, 
Bryan Mason, Stuart Black and 
Colin Phillips — who had been 
charged with conspiring to export 
an assembly line for heavy artillery 
shell fuses to Iraq by using false 
documents showing the “end user” 
of tlie equipment to be Jordan. 

Evidence since given to the Scott 
inquiry into arms sales has shown 
that the Government knew that Jor- 
dan was being used as a conduit for 
the supply of arms to Iraq, but did 
nothing to stop the trade. But docu- 
ments that would have revealed the 
Government’s knowledge were sup- 
pressed at the 1992 trial by gagging 
orders known as Public Interest Im- 
munity (PH) certificates. 

Besides being a director of a mili- 
tary arms firm. Ordtec, Mr Grecian 
was actually a Special Branch and 
MI6 informer and, far from being a 
conspirator, was conspired against 
Before his trial, Whitehall leaned on 
him, threatening to expose his deal- 
tags with the Intelligence services 
ta an unfavourable light and warn- 
ing him of reprisals from the Iraqis 
and terrorist groups. 

Tlie Lord Chief Justice, Lord Tay- 
lor, said the four had been placed 
under intense pressure “to go qui- 
etly”. On being denied the evidence 
that might have cleared them, they 
changed their pleas to guilty. They 
now plan to sue for compensation 
and, possibly, malicious prosecution. 

The gagging certificates were 
signed by Peter Lilley (then at the 
Department of Trade) and Kenneth 
Baker (then Home Secretary). Mr 
Lilley, who is still a cabinet minister, 
faced Labour and Liberal Democrat 
demands that he should resign. 

Mi- lilley suffered another set- 
back after an extract from his corre- 
spondence revealed dint he has 
been filled with despair by Treasury 
plans to cut his social security de- 
partment’s running costs. Labour 
cited (he extract as a further sigh of 
the lurch to the right within the 
Conservative party. 


T HE Defence Ministry's failure to' 
take the so-called Gulf War Syn- 
drome more seriously was strongly 
criticised by the all-party Commons 
Defence Committee, which de- 
manded an independent health 
study of the veterans of the conflict. 

The committee made no judg- 
ment on whether the elusive syn- 
drome exists, or whether the 680 
British veterans who are pursing 
claims against the ministry should 
be compensated in advance of legal 
proof of the cause of their Ailments. 
But it did demand a study of the 
“cocktail 1 * of inoculations and drugs 
given to British and American 
troops as a protection against chem- 
ical and biological warfare. 

French troops, who did not re- 
ceive such treatment, have shown 
no sign of the illnesses complained 
of by British and US troops. The 
committee compared the “scepti- 
cism, defensiveness and torpor" of 
the defence ministry with the "com- 
passion" of the Clinton administra- 


tion, which is spending more than 
£100 million on research and treat- 
ment 


S PECULATION that the Chan- 
cellor may scrap inheritance tax 
sent tremors through galleries 
around the country, fearful that a 
source of art treasures could run dry. 

The owners of more then 14,000 
works are exempted from estate 
duty on condition that they allow 
public access to their paintings and 
antiques. Most choose to do so by 
placing them in galleries and muse- 
ums, though some keep their trea- 
sures at home and allow people to 
see them there by arrangement. 

Without the incentive of tax re- 
lief, important works of art might, in 
future, remain behind closed doors. 


T HE BBC was accused by one of 
its most senior foreign corre- 
spondents of “glamorising war" by 
failing to show the real pain and 
bloodshed of the battlefield. Martin 
Bell, who has just finished an as- 
signment in Bosnia, said that the 
cutting out of disturbing scenes in 
an act of self-censorship had the ef- 
fect of making war “seem an accept- 
able way of settling disputes'”. 

Mr Bell Is not alone in his con- 
cern about the results of the BBC's 
growing sensitivity to public criti- 
cism. Melvyn Bragg, a prolific arts 
broadcaster and writer, also com- 
plained that Britain's was already 
the most regulated television in the 
free world and that its viewers were 
in danger of being “nannied back 
into the pram" by the BBC’s readi- 
ness to placate politicians. 


E LECTION planning by Tories 
was plunged into disarray when 
John Colver resigned from his job 
as communications director at Con- 
servative Central Office after only 
six months, pleading his unsuitabil- 
ity for the post which, he said, called 
for more of a political propagandist. 

He then confirmed his "unsuit- 
ability" by savaging his ex-employ- 
ers ta a newspaper article headed 
"Why do Tories always snatch de- 
fc-at from the Jaws of victory?" He 
said the Conservatives behaved as 
though as they were “in office by di- 
vine right", and that the Govern- 
ment, instead of making a dramatic 
comeback after John Major’s re- 
election as leader, had instead de- 
veloped a “siege mentality". 




Whitehall attacks Irish PM over talks 


John Ezard 

A RECORD 10,000 veterans 
watched by crowds 12 deep 
turned out for Sunday’s Remem- 
brance parade at the Cenotaph 
in London, crowning a weekend 
of public participation on a scale 
not seen for decades. 

The crowd support, clearly 
swelled by die VE and YJ Day 
commemorations this year, 
came close to matching two 
memories from history: the 
turnouts at the end of the second 
world war and the Inaugural 


Cenotaph service 75 years ago, 
when the custom of a national 
two-minute silence on the 
anniversary of the first world 
war armistice was Introduced. 

The voluntary revival of this 
Iong-disuBed custom at 1 lam on 
Saturday was honoured sporadi- 
cally but by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people across the 
country. Tills stopped ringing In 
shops, 24,000 national lottery 
outlets paused in their sales and 
buses pulled Into the roadside. 

In Bosnia, British troops held 
a remembrance service on Mount 


And a merry Xmas 
to you too, Cedric 



Gary Younge and 8lmon Beavls 

B RITISH GAS, which made a 
£1.24 billion profit last year, 
is cancelling its pensioners' 
Christinas party so it can concen- 
trate its resources on shedding 
25,000 staff. 

A British Gas spokeswoman said: 
“We are not making a contribution 
[to the pensioners’ Christmas 
partyl. We are in the middle of re- 
structuring and are losing 25,000 
jobs over three to five years. 

“In the circumstances we think it 
is appropriate to concentrate our re- 
sources on our enhanced voluntary 
redundancy scheme." ■ • • 

The party was an annual treat for 
many people who liad retired from 
British Gas headquarters. 

Brian Isherwood, aged 63, who 
worked for British Gas for 42 years, 
has been to every one since he re- 
tired four years ago. *”I think it’s a 
little on the mean side for a com- 
pany the size of British Gas. It was 
always great to see old friends again. 
The Christmas parties really helped, 
me feel like part of the family." 

Those who attended were given a 
free drink and a Christmas meal, and 
put on masks and party hats. In some 
years they also had entertainers. 

‘Tt hqd a really great atmosphere. 
I’m bitterly disappointed," said 
Brenda Woodward, aged 62, whose 
husband used to work for British 
Gas. "Still, Fm sure the fop brass 
won’t be going without their Ctuist- 
maa cheer.” - 1 ' 


The move is the latest in a long 
line of public relations blunders made 
by British (ins over the past year, 
following the 75 per cent |iny rise of 
its chief executive, Cedric Brown, 
who now earns £475.000 a year. 

Tlie coin|«my faced fresh humili- 
ation when it announced (hat it was 
handing bnck its charter mark 
award for high standards of cus- 
tomer service. 

The move came before charier 
assessors had completed an audit of 
standards of service at (he priva- 
tised company. It followed reports 
that the charter mark was in peril 
and could be taken nway by the 
Government at the end of the year 
after icomplaints soared by 98 per 
cent in September compared with 
the same month last year. 

Mr Brown denied that it was 
jumping before it was pushed. He 
said the award was no longer appro- 
priate for a company being radically 
restructured to meet the Govern- 
ment’s plans for i rapid move to foil 
competition in the domestic gas 
market. 

Under the Gas Act, which gained 
Royal Assent last week, British Gas 
is befog restructured into four sepa- 
rate businesses with its pipeline op- 
eration, Transco, kept distinct from 
Us supply business. 

From next April, competing com- 
panies will be allowed to challenge 
British Gas's monopoly in supplying 
the country’s 18 million domestic 
gas customers in readiness for foil 
competition ta April 1998. 


bring the companies uhder tnej: 
trol of the rail regulator. Tliis,. r 
guarantee that tlie “deeply 0*“, * ?! 
vestment In rolling Stock was a^. IS. 
delivered". Under theGoyeffl^ju 
plans, there is no such 
None of the three compaftT a 


Chelsea pensioners join veterans In the march-past at the Cenotaph on Sunday photograph: frankm* 

Huge crowds revive Remembrance parade 1 ' 


Igman. At El Alamein, Paracta 
Regiment troops did toe same 
during a training exercise. 

The Royal British Legion sail 
It was pleased with the response 
to its campaign for the silence 
and delighted with the turnout 

At the Cenotaph, the Queen 
led the wreath-laying. Almoil 
her whole family took part or 
watched from a Whitehall bal- 
cony. The exception was the 
Queen Mother, aged 95. She 
had to cancel at the last moron*, 
but Buckingham Palace saldiMi 
reflected “nothing untoward*. 


BR fleet 
‘sold cheap 1 

T ill: Government was last wi 
accused of selling off 
Rail’s 1 1, 000-slrong fleet oft®* 
and carriages "on the cheap’® 
using the £2.5 billion proceeds^ 
lop a penny off income tax m 
Budget, writes Keith Harper. 

Brian Wilson, Labour’s tratup 
spokesman, suld that tlie sale of® 
three rolling stock leasing 
nies wns “all nbout the dogma ol® 
posal of nssets to pay for tax cut£ 
Three consortia — backed If 
range of investors from Britain ^ 
rope, the United States and Jap®' 
acquired the companies for 
lion. A further sum of nearly ^ | 
million In dividends is to be P®®!® 1 
the companies before the ss*. 
completed. 

Mr Wilson declared: S 

have fl situation where the | 

ment is prepared to accept any Pf"*-. 
that call be obtained for puwj, ;■ 
sets without regard to tbelr vaW ■. 

The price of tlie rollirtk stock® : 
ortgiriaUy set by the Governing 
£3 billion, but it has been 
down' in preparation for tne 
Hambros Bank 'conducted a*! ?r |j 
national auction. 

Mr Wllsori also pronufK® 
Labour, which first put f° rwa ‘ d j]{ 
idea of ieteing four years ago. - 1 1 '. 


David Sharrock In Belfast 
and Michael White 

M OUNTING tension be- 
tween London and Dublin 
over the slackening pace of 
(he Norlhern Ireland peace process 
burst into the open on Sunday when 
British officials angrily pointed to 
the release of 88 paramilitary pris- 
oners from the Maze prison this 
week as proof of their commitment 
to a settlement 

Stung by a call from the Irish 
prime minister. John Bruton, for 
London to accept a "reasonable 
compromise" to start all-party talks, 
Whitehall cited the little-noticed an- 
nouncement of this Friday’s release 
as one of 100 British initiatives to 
further the 15-month-old peace 
process. 

Irish ministers and officials were 
surprised at the British description 
of Mr Bruton’s carefully prepared 
remarks as “extraordinary". They 
said the Taoiseach feels the two 
governments must find a way to 
break tlie stalemate which is pre- 
venting Sinn Fein from sitting down 
with Unionist politicians. 

Mr Bruton himself stood by 
every word of the speech, which he 


made in London last Saturday. “The 
essence of the -speech- was that the 
time has now been reached where 
the two governments have to come 
into the picture and take decisions 
together to move things forward," 
he said. 

But Whitehall is both puzzled by 
Mr Bruton's “megaphone" tone and 
angered by his timing: on Armistice 
Day — just 24 hours after the 
Northern Ireland Secretary, Sir 
Patrick Mayhew. had used newly re- 
vised remission procedures to allow 
88 prisoners, republican and loyal- 
ist, their freedom on licence this 
week. 

The mass walkout from the noto- 
rious Maze prison, outside Belfast, 
will bolster Downing Street’s con- 
tention that it is moving to consoli- 
date the ceasefires and that it is 
Stan Fein which is blocking political 
progress. 

Ministers complain that it was 
pressure from Sinn Fein on Mr Bru- 
ton’s government which aborted the 
Anglo-Irish summit on September 6, 
when they had intended to unveil 
the “twin-track” approach both gov- 
ernments favour. 

In the war of words which is con- 
tinuing in tile absence of political 





Black watch . , . RAF technicians In the process of painting a Hawk 
trainer jet black. MoD research has found that black makes ft easier 
for pilots to see each other’s aircraft Search and rescue helicopters 
may now change from their traditional bright yellow photo: jeff Morgan 


Costs force Ttident U-turn 


able to announce 

tjtj’o .mIiw fleet. 


David Fslrtiall 

T HE Ministry of Defence has dis- 
covered it cannot after all afford 
to let a private firm organise the 
construction of a nuclear refitting 
dock for the navy’s Trident sub- 
marines at Devonport 
Since this change of mind will 
also scupper plans to privatise the 
dockyard and reopens the argu- 
ment about choosing Devonport for 
Trident in the first place, it will 
cause deep political embarrassment 
DML, which runs the Devonport 
naval dockyard near Plymouth, 
snatched the job of supporting the 
Navy's nuclear missile submarines 
from Rosyth by the narrowest of 
margins two years ago. Its original 
bid was £64 million lower than its 
bcotlish rival’s — about 1 per cent-of 
a refit programme that will eventu- 
% be worth more than £5 billion. 
Hut DML’s final price for taking on 
me risks of such a complex project 
baaproved too much for the MoD. 
The Defence Secretary, Michael 
has been advised to let the 
royal Navy control the construction 
and abandon indefinitely his 


progress, the salvoes fired at the 
weekend Apparently demonstrate 
that the current strains in Anglo- 
Irish relations are deepening as 
President Clinton’s visit to Norlhern 
Ireland on November 30 draws 
closer. 

At the end of the Commonwealth 
conference in New Zealand. John 
Major dismissed Mr Bruton's call, 
insisting Sinn Fein was the obstacle 
to all-pnrty talks, not London. 

Mr Bruton had dismissed the ob- 
stacles to talks with Stan Fein as 
"comparatively minor in historical 
terms" and urged Mr Major to be 
“courageous, generous and deci- 
sive”. 

Speaking on BBC TV’s Breakfast 
With Frost, Mr Major said: “There 
is no purpose whatsoever in launch- 
ing all-party talks until we have a 
basis that will make sure there is 
some chance those talks are likely 
to succeed.” 

Sinn Fein wants a specific date for 
all-party talks to start and wants an 
international commission to con- 
sider all weapons, including the 
British Army's. London and Dublin 
prefer a softer "target date". But 
Dublin does not share Whitehall's 
determination to make the IRA hand 


over at-least some weapons first Mr 
Major insisted: "The problem above 
all lies with Sinn Fein and Sinn 
Fein's complete reluctance to tackle 
the question, even with an interna- 
tional body, of how their arsenal of 
weapons and explosives are going to 
be taken out of commission.’' 

The Sinn Fein president, Gerry 
Adams, said: “Sinn Feiu lias ad- 
dressed every single issue which 
the British government has put be- 
fore us." 

• A 1,3001b van bomb intercepted 
close to the border within the Irish 
Republic sparked a huge security 
operation at the weekend as police 
arrested four men and searched for 
others who they believe were 
planning an attack ta Northern 
Ireland. 

Garda officers said that the bomb 
could have caused maBsive damage 
and injury. Its discovery has shaken 
the peace process. 

TVo men — one of them said by 
security sources to be a senior fig- 
ure in an organisation called the 
Irish National Republican Army — 
were arrested. Two more were ap- 
prehended later, one late on Sunday 
night in Dublin. A search was con- 
I tinning for a fifth man. 
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Death threat 
to defendants 

L OYALIST paramilitaries have 
threatened to kill six defendants 
in a murder trial unless they plead 
guilty, Belfast crown court was told 
last week, writes David Sharrock. 

The threat against the defendants 
— accused of involvement la tlie 
murder of Margaret Wright — was 
made by the Red Hand Commando 
in a coded telephone call to BBC 
Northern Ireland last week. 

Ms Wright, an epileptic, was bat- 
tered and shot by a mob at a loyalist 
dub in south Belfast after being 
mistaken for a Catholic. 

Details of die threat emerged 
after four of tlie defendants changed 
their plea to “guilty under duress”. 
But Lord Justice Nicholson directed 
that pleas of not guilty be entered. 
“No Judge could accept pleas of 
guilty Induced by fear ur menace,” 
he said. Four defence lawyers stood 
down last week, saying that they 
were not prepared to continue but 
without giving further details. 

Last September, Billy Elliott, an 
alleged former RHC member, was 
shot dead. It wns claimed he had 
been executed for his part in 
Wright’s murder. 


Cutting class sizes a ‘waste of money 9 


plana to privatise the whole dock- 
yard. Even DML’s more limited 
role, managing the remainder of the 
dockyard, looks uncertain. 

Such a fundamental U-turn will 
be deeply embarrassing for Mr Por- 
tillo, even though his predecessor, 
Malcolm Rifidnd, made the original 
decisions. He could simply present 
the taxpayer with the DML con- 
struction bill — rumoured to be. 
£100 million more than the £236 mil- 
lion estimate it submitted in 1993 — , 
but he is not expected to override 
his officials' advice in Ills recom- 
mendation to the Cabinet. . 

Scottish Chambers of Commerce 
has called on the. Government to 
complete the U-turn by reverting to 
its original plan to refit Trident at 
Rosyth. 

The. Rosyth dockyard managers, 
Babcock Rosyth Defence, are em- 
barked on an entirely different strat- 
egy; based on surface warship 
refitting and. industrial diversifica- 
tion. Their main concern is likely to 
be the .prospect of competing, if 
their, otter to buy the Scottish yard 
is accepted, with a Devonport rival 
still in MoD hands. 


John Carvel 

C HRIS WOODHKAD. chief in- 
spector nf schools, jumped into 
the political arena Inst week with a 
report supporting the Govern- 
ment's claim that reductions in clnss 
sizes would be a waste of public 
money. 

He made an exception for chil- 
dren in the first three years of pri- 
mary school, who needed extra 
support from teachers while they 
learned the basic skills. For these 
children the extra cost of smaller 
classes could be justified by the 
results. 

Although this appeared to lend 
support to Tony Blair’s pledge last 
month to set a maximum class size 
of 30 for children under seven, Mr 
Woodhead said the Labour leader’s 
costings were wrong. The price 
would be at least £180 million — 
three tiroes what Mr Blair indicated. 

The intervention comes shortly 
before the Government publishes 
the figures for next year’s public ex- 
penditure, which ministers want to 
use to counter complaints that edu- 
cation haB been underfunded. 


Mr Woodhead was attacked by 
teacher unions for compromising 
the independence of the Office tor 
Standards in Education, which ho 
heads. 

The Ofsted fin dings were based 
nn a re-examination of past inspec- 
tion reports on 200.000 lessons in 
1.707 schools to establish if there 
was any correlation between class 
size and the quality of teaching or 
learning. 

None was found except among 
children in early primary school 
years: for classes of 16-20 children, 
•13 per cent of lessons were marked 
good or better; in classes of more 
than 35, only 36 per cent of lessons 
reached this standard. 

Ofsted concluded: 

□ teaching methods and classroom 
organisation have a greater impact 
on learning than class size; 

□ the use of classroom assistants 
has an important influence on the 
quality of teaching and learning, es- 
pecially in larger classes; 

□ school heads and governors 
could use extra resources more 
effectively by employing more assis- 
tants and providing more “oon- 


ronlncl" lime lor teachers to spend 
outside the classroom. 

(YiWum Shfpbard. ih«- t.<hu.a\Vni 
ami Employment Secretary, "noted 
with interest . . . that there is no sim- 
ple link between class size and the 
quality of teaching and leurning". 

Reducing class si/e across the 
board was very expensive “and 
there is no evidence to justify this 
investment”. 

Donald MacLeod adds: Head- 
teachers last week called on Sir Ron 
Hearing, the Government's chief 
curriculum adviser, to opi for a 
French-style baccalaureate to allow 
students to combine A levels with 
vocational courses. 

A broad mix of courses should be 
compulsory, according to the Na- 
tional Association of Head Teach- 
ers, which criticised the pressure 
for specialisation from universities. 
Sir Ron, chairman of the School 
Curriculum and Assessment Au- 
thority, is due to report early next 
year on post-16 qualifications, and 
has proposed an "over-arching qual- 
ification” as a means of encouraging 
“parity of esteem" between acade- 
mic and vocational studies. 


Beef eating fears lead to public boycott 


Edward Pllklngton 

A LMOST one in four people • 
are eating less beef or are 
boycotting It for fenr of contract- 
tag Bovine Spongiform 
Encephalopathy, or mad cow 
disease, from infected meat, ac- 
cording to an opinion poll. 

Out of a representative sample 
of 1 ,01 7 people, aged 1 6 and 
above, more than half said they 
were fairly or very concerned . 
about the risks of contracting (he 
disease. Twenty-three per cent ' 
said they had stopped / eating . 
beef or were eating less of It 
•The findings highlight public 

arodety about beef following a . 
series of cases of Creutzfeldt- . 
Jakob Disease (CJP), the human 
version of BSE. Last week a , . . 


woman died in Sunderland of 
the disease. . , 

The first CJD deaths of British 
teenagers were reported last 
month. Stephen ChurchUI, aged ■ 
18, from Devizes, Wiltshire, r 

died In May and an unidentified . 
girl, aged 16, in August 
The perception that mod cow 
disease is building up to a . 
renewed crisis will be fur flier ■ • 
heightened by a British tele- . 
vision documentary alleging that 
up to 600 cows infected with i . 
BSE arc being eaten each week. ; 

World In Action discloses that : 
. the Government’s own scientific 
advisers assume that two cows ■ , 
with BSE are undetected for 
everyone that Is detected and 
destroyed, 

Keith Meldrum, the Ministry 


of Agriculture’s chief veterinary 
surgeon, said that there could be 
twice the number of “subcllni- . 
cal" cases -i- where cattle had 
been infected but were not yet 
shouting full-blown symptoms — 
to diagnosed animals. 'There 
are a significant number of cattle 
tiiat could be going in for alaugh- - 
ter that could be Incubating the 
disease.” . .-i 

: Scientists have failed to con- 
firm that BSE can be transmitted 
to humans. However, public. • ■ 
health fears were sufficient to . 
prompt the Ministry of 
Agriculture to tighten controls 
three months ago to prevent cow: 

. brains, considered potentially • 
dangerous for consumption, 

. being mixed with usable parts of j 
carcasses. ! : 
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Blair shifts on Europe to woo industry 
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In Brief 


Larry Elliott 

and Simon Beavte 

T ONY BLAIR on Monday sig- 
n a lied Labour's move to a 
more Euro-sceptical stance 
when he softened Iris commitment 
to tile social chapter to allay fears 
that the parly will impose costly pro- 
posals from Binssels on industry. 

Mirroring the Government’s own 
tougher line on Europe, Mr Blair 
told the Confederation of British In- 
dustry conference in Birmingham 
that Europe-wide social legislation 
would not he automatically adopted 
by an incoming Labour government. 

. The Opposition leader’s determi- 
nation to avoid being outflanked by 
John Major on Europe was also un- 
derlined by a new caution over the 
issue of a single currency. Mr Blair 
made it dear that he did not share 


Camelot to 
fund inquiry 
on gambling 


Andrew Culf 


C AMELOT reacted on Monday 
to growing unease over tlie ad- 
dictive effects of the National Lot- 
tery by offering to fund research 
Into gambling. -• 

The lottery organiser celebrated 
the game's first anniversary by 
claiming it had become the most 
successful lottery In the world, wilh 
sales set to top £4.5 billion this 
week. 

But the Rt Rev David Sheppard, 
Bishop of Liverpool, urged a thor- 
ough review. He said: “I think the 
scratchcards are driving a coach 
mid horse through all the rules of 
gambling that regulations have iried 
to establish, and I don’t think there 
is nny doubt they are addictive." 

He said the age limit for buying 
tickets should be raised from 16 to 
18 because children as young as 11 
were playing. 

David Rigg, Canielot’s director of 
communications, said British play- 
ers spent less than people in 
Europe. 'They are playing in model- ■ 
arion and within their means." 

□nt he admitted Gamblers' 
Anonymous had reported a 17 per 
cent increase in calls since the 
lottery began. T think there i9 
quite a strong .case for research 
into this area and we have been 
talking to some interested parties 
over a matter of months. We would 
be prepared to fund some of this 
research. 

"This must be done by an inde- 
pendent organisation which has the 
confidence of experts In this area, 
such as Gamblers' Anonymous, so 
that it is credible." 

Virginia Bottomley, the National 
Heritage Secretary, called the lot- 
tery harmless fun. 

Statistics from Camelot contra- 
dicted research published last week 
which claimed the elderly and those 
on lower incomes were spending 
most on tickets. Mr Rigg said the 30 
million people playing each week 
mirrored the social class and age 
composition of the country. 

The average weekly spend by 
social class is £2.30 for the lowest 
income group and £2.33 for the 
highest. 

Proposals, for a midweek draw are ■ 
being held in reserve. 


the German and French assumption 
that monetary union was an in- 
evitability. 

In a warmly received address, Mr 
Blair was at pains to reassure busi- 
ness leaders that Labour’s two most 
contentious economic commit- 
ments — the social chapter and the 
minimum wage — would only be 
implemented after full consultation 
with industry. 

"Each piece of legislation will be 
judged on its merits. I have no inten- 
tion whatever of agreeing to any- 
thing and everything that emerges 
from the EU or any other body," he 
said. "Proposals are just that: pro- 
posals. And they will be examined 
with industry on their merits.” 

He stressed that the key to the 
minimum wage issue was the level 
at which it was implemented, adding 
that Labour's proposed Low Pay 


Commission would include business 
representation to determine a “de- 
sirable level" for the wage. 

On the single currency. Mr Blair 
said that Britain had to keep its op- 
tions open — precisely the point 
made to the conference by Sir Leon 
Brittan, the European Commission 
vice president for external eco- 
nomic affairs, earlier in the day. 

“It is hard to tell whether it will 
proceed on the basis now planned,” 
Mr Blair said. “The Germans and 
the French insist tliat it will. Wc 
shall see." 

He said that Britain liad learned 
from its experience of the exchange 
rate mechanism that currency sta- 
bility could only be achieved it it did 
not cause economic harm. 

Although Mr Blair's aides denied 
there had been a shift in his think- 
ing on Europe, the leadership of the 


CBI certainly detected u change in 
his stance, particularly on the issue 
of a single currency. 

Sir Bryan Nicholson, Ihe CBI 
president, said that Mr Blair «]>- 
peared to be in tune with Govern- 
ment, particularly on monetary 
union where Mr Major had an opt 
out. "1 didn’t hear the lender of the 
Opposition say anything that was es- 
sentially different to that," he said. 

Mr Blair went to Birmingham 
knowing that his keynote address to 
the CBI was potentially his most im- 
portant chance to win business 
round to the idea of labour taking 
power. 

His speech was a carefully crafted 
appeal to industry to join him in 
modernising Britain, underpinned 
by a pledge that there would be no 
return to "picking winners” or penal 
rates of high personal taxation. 



Fred West ‘killed 20 others’ 


Duncan Campbell 

F RED WEST claimed that he and 
his wife, Rosemary, had been 
involved in the deaths of 20 girls 
whose bodies have not been found, 
the trial of Mrs West heard on 
Monday. 

Winchester crown court also 
heard a witness, Janet I .each, admit 
having lied in evidence about a six- 
figure deal for her story with a na- 
tional newspaper group. 

Mrs Leach, aged 39, was wheeled 
into die witness box by a doctor. 
She was the “appropriate adult" who 
had sat in on police interviews with 
Fred West when he was arrested in 
February last year, and she told the 
court last week that he had a "pacf 
with his wife tliat he would take all 
Hie blame for the murders. 

Mrs Leach collapsed last week 
before completing her evidence and 
was taken to hospital. The trial was 
adjourned for diree days. 

On Monday she told defence 
counsel, Richard Ferguson QC, that 
Fred West had told her he knew 
that the body of Mary Bastholm, 
who went missing from a Glouces- 
ter bus stop In 1968, was buried oil a 


Test case over infant’s death 


Clara Dyer ' 1 

T HE Court of Appeal was 
I asked to decide on Monday 
whether a man whose daughter 
was born prematurely and later 
died after he stabbed her mother 
could legally be convicted of 
murder or manslaughter. 

The unique case was referred 
to the court by the Attorney • 
General, Sir Nicholas Lyell, after 
a High Court judge ruled that 
there was no case to go to a jury, 
.The man has the right to 
remain anonymous during the 
two-day appeal hearing, die out- 
come of which cannot affect his 
acquittal. • 

The man stabbed his girl- 
friend, then 24 weeks pregnant 
with his child, in May 1090 dur- 
ing a drunken row. Two weeks ; 
later she went into premature 
labour and the girl was horn. 

A baby born at 26 weeks has a 
50 per cent Chance of survival, 
but the girl had been lnjured 
when the knife penetrated the 
womb and had to have several - 
operations. 


She died 121 days after birth, 
primarily because her lungs 
were not developed enough. 

The man pleaded guilty to 
wounding his girlfriend and was 
jailed for four years. Later he 
was charged with the murder of 
his daughter. But the trial judge, 
Mr Justice Holland, ruled there 
was no case to answer and he . 
was acquitted. 

He held that there was evi- 
dence on which the jury could • 
decide that the stabbing had 
brought on the premature birth. 
After reviewing legal pronounce- 
ments and cases dating back 
centuries, he concluded there 
were no cases binding on him.' 
Legal authorities conflicted but 
hone covered the case of a foetus 
which remained in the womb 
' two weeks after the unlawful act 
before being born 1 alive. 

Robert Smith, QC, contended 
that murder or manslaughter 
was committed if a 1 child was 1 * 
bprn alive, lived Independently 
of its motherland then died as a 
result of intentional injury ' • 
caused while it was In the womb. 


T hree British soldiers 

charged with kidnapping 
nnd killing n Danish tour guide 
Louise Jensen, in Cyprus, losta 
legal battle to have vital prosecn- 
lion evidence ruled inadmissi- 
ble, Their lawyers argued (hey 
were illegally arrested at a road, 
block. 



farm. He had also told her that the 
killings were accidental nnd that 
some of them hod been carried nut 
by other people. 

She could recall the many hours 
of conversation they had because 
West repeated himself so much, she 
said. She encouraged him to tell the 
truth about the bodies for the sake 
of the families involved. 

West told her that “another 20" 
had been disposed of at n farm, she 
later told crown counsel. Hrinn 
Leveson QC, in re-examination. 
West told her that he, his wife, and 
some other men were involved. She 
agreed that she did not know if he 
was telling her the truth. 

Mrs West is pleading not guilty to 
Ihe murder of 10 young women and 
girls. 

After Mrs Ixvich had finished lu r 
evidence, Mr Justice Monk'll told 
the jury that they must In* clear that 
what Mrs Leach said was not evi- 
dence against Mrs* West. She had 
been called only to give rcbuUiil evi- 
dence after the defence hud intro- 
duced tape-recorded Interviews 
with Fred West. 

The court will In nr rinsing 
speeches* this week. 


Row looms 
for utilities 

T HE Office of Water Services, 
the government-appointed reg- 
ulator of the water Industry, said at 
the weekend it was Investigating the 
pricing policies of three privatised 
utilities amid claims they are cheat- 
ing customers, writes John Mulliu. 

Ian Byatti director-general of 
Ofwat, Is threatening to force the 
Yorkshire, South West and North 
West Water companies to allow him 
access to confidential files. He 
wants to know the reasons for a se- 
ries of shortcomings, including the 
supplying of' contaminated water 
and the failure to meet targets on re- 
pairing supply breakdowns and 
leaks. He wants to know why im- 
provements 'have yet to be made 
after the companies imposed spe- 
cific charges to pay for them. 

,There may be a political row 
ahead. Tie privatised utilities make 
profits of more 1 than £1.6 billioh a 
ydar, and- bills have doubled in five 
years. 1 Directors’ salaries have In- 
creased by up' to 500 per cent Since 
privatisation. 


L ORD WILSON, the former 
Labour prime minster, has 
donated his papers to the nation. 


A £200 MILLION road funnel 
under the Stonehenge site, 
already rejected by the Depart- 
ment of Transport as too expen- 
sive, )s back under consideration. 


B ritain has suppUed 24 | 

million faulty condoms to j 
Zimbabwe as part of an oversees • 
programme to fight Aids. 


E RNEST GELLNER, the an 
thropologistand philosopher 
and one of tlie country's leading 
intellectuals, died at tlie ago of (59. 


B RITAIN'S 12,000 pharmacy 
shops have been told to take 
head lice products containing* 
chemical insecticide off their 
counters because of a "theoreti- 
cal” risk of them causing cancer. 


J ACKIE MANN, tlie bewhisk- 
creel cx-Hnttlo of Britain pilot 
whose spirited endurance of his 
years as a hostage in Beirut 
earned hint national recognition 
and a CHE, hns died, uged 81. 


T HE Government lias nindca 
l l-turn nnd agreed to moni- 
tor (lie 1 million tonnes of muni- 
tions, Including the blistering 
chemical warfare agent phos- 
gene gas, dumped In the Irish . , 
Sen between 1945 and 1076, 


M INUTE particles of dust In 

vehicle exhausts are ' 
hastening the deaths of between 
five nnd 25 people a day, the 
Government hbard from itao^n 
panel of experts, which is urging 
tougher measures on pollution 
control. ' 

, • . , ' • ! 1 ’ ' J 


H OPES were fading for ah 18- 
year-old girl who fell into a 
coma at her birthday , 

taking an Ecstasy tablet beneveo 

to have been contaminated- .' 


T ‘ HE JAIL population W rising 

'so ftiBt as a result of the' 
Home Secretary’s "prison 
works'’ polity that the Prison 
Service says it will runouts, 
suitable cells ad early ds 
week. : - <• .• 
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Labour battle over benefits 


Pat rick Wlntour 

A FIERCE dispute broke out 
last week within the Labour 
leadership over plans by the 
shadow chancellor, Gordon Brown, 
to withhold benefits from the young 
unemployed if they refuse to take up 
places on one of Labour's training, 
employment or education schemes. 

A senior shadow cabinet member 
alleged that Mr Brown’s proposals 
were not parly policy. "Many senior 
people have been taken totally by 
suiprise by these proposals. We 
have been taken aback because it 
runs counter to what we have been 
saying about the Government’s co- 
ercive approach. There was no dis- 


Scargill plans 
new party 


8eumaB Milne and 
Lawrence Donegan 


A RTHUR SCARGILL. the min- 
ers’ leader, has said a Socialist 
Labour Party could lie set up within 
six months, ready to contest seats 
across the country in the next gen- 
eral election. 

last week he claimed widespread 
labour movement support for his 
plan. Blit it was dismissed by the 
labour pnrty leadership and criti- 
cised by lefiwing Labour MPs. who 
urged activists to fight their corner 
from within. If ih«- new party is es- 
tablished it will join the mushroom- 
ing group of alternative parties from 
which voters will be able to choose 
in the next election. 

The National Union of Minework- 
ers president raised the possibility 
of founding a trade-union-based 
Socialist Labour Parly on May Day 
1996, to put forward candidates in 
every constituency in the country. 
However, he later said it should not 
oppose “socialist MPs". 

Mr Scargill said a further meet- 
ing would be held soon under the 
auspices of the Unshackle the 
Unions Campaign — a pressure 
group for the repeal of anti-union 
laws — to consider the response. 

The miners' president first 
floated the idea of a leftwing party 
last month after changes to Labour’s 
constitution, including fmal rejec- 
tion of the traditional Clause 4 com- 
mitment to common ownership. 

The Labour leadership declared 
itself relaxed about the prospect 
"Arthur Scargill is a spent force,’’ a 
senior source said. 

There was little support for the 
NUM leader from the traditionalleft 
of the party. Jeremy Corbyn, MP for 
Islington North, said any breakaway 
would not attract the support of any 
current MPs. “I have a great deal of 
admiration for Arthur. He Is a great 
working-class leader, but we should 
argue for socialist policies from 
within the Labour party." j 

Another senior Labour lefhtfnger 
said tiie formation of a new left 
party was virtually Inevitable after 
' the changes forced through by 
Tony Blair. “New Labour, is. itself a 
new party. Let's hold on' to the old 
ubour party," he said. ' ‘ ' 

One senior leftwiftg union official 
opposed to the NUM leader's pro- 
posal said: “Blair has to understand 
that dissatisfaction goes far wide)- 
than those puttihg their heads over 
the parapet for a new party. This will 
at least start a debate about What 
should be done." ■* ' ' 


cussion over this and the proposals 
should not be presented as party 
policy because they are not parly 
policy.” 

The weight of ,the criticism, 
known to reflect the views of more 
than one shadow cabinet member, 
is evidence that the simmering ten- 
sions among those closest to Tony 
Blair have not been resolved. 

Mr Brown insisted that his under- 
25s employment plan had won 
proper endorsement within Labour’s 
policy-making machine. 

He said his mixture of employ- 
ment, education and training 
schemes — with the threatened loss 
of 40 per cent of income support for 
those who refuse — struck the cor- 


rect balance between rights and re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr Brown's Treasury team is ada- 
mant that Tony Blair’s office saw all 
the relevant papers and that the pol- 
icy’s thrust is clear in the economic 
policy statement endorsed at last 
month's party conference in Brighton. 

In a move designed to underpin 
New Labour's rhetoric about rights 
and responsibilities, Mr Brown said 
that the unemployed would have 
their income support cut by 40 per 
cent if they refosed to join one of 
Labour's options. A single 18-year- 
old receiving £36.80 income support 
and living at home would stand to 
lose £14.72 of his weekly benefit. 

Senior party figures have argued 


against coercive US workfare-style 
policies, In which claimants are 
forced to take up job and training 
placements or lose benefits. But Mr 
Brown said that his new deal — 
launched jointly with the shadow 
education spokesman, David Blun- 
kett — offered high quality training 
and work opportunities, while work- 
fare offered work for benefit. 

He insisted the range of job op- 
portunities would he so good that 
he did not expect anyone to reject 
Labour's offers. ‘There will be a 
huge welcome from young people 
for the prospect of jobs and educa- 
tion once again being on offer.” 

Traditionally, Labour has op- 
posed compulsion in training. Mr 
Brown insisted his plans were not 
comparable with government 
schemes, "This is not a lurch to the 
right by die labour party. This is 
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the Labour party setting out the phi- 
losophy of a party supported by a 
decent hard-working majority.". 

Tory officials warned that they 
would be accusing Labour of 
hypocrisy. 

• Alan Howarth, the Tory MP who 
defected to Labour last month, has 
been told by party officials that he 
cannot fight his present seat of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon at the next election 
and must find another constituency. 

A local Labour party spokesman 
said tii at its selection process for a 
candidate to contest the seat was al- 
ready "well advanced" by the time 
Mr Howarth announced his defec- 
tion on the eve of the Tory party 
conference. 

Mr Howarth, elected with a 
22,892 majority at the last election, 
was Ihe first Tory to cross the floor 
of Parliament and join Labour. 


• 
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12 COMMENT 

An outrage that 
must be punished 

N IGERIA must be expelled, not Just suspended, 
from the Commonwealth and subjected to im- 
mediate international sanctions following last 
week's act of murderous barbarism, when the 
writer Ken Sam-Wbva and eight other minority- 
rights activists were summarily executed on the or- 
ders of the junta despite billowing protests from all 
over the world. The Commonwealth will destroy its 
very nature if it continues to give sanctuary to the 
amoral thugs responsible for this outrage, 
provocatively dmed to occur just as the Common- 
wealth leaders* conference was gotting under way 
in Auckland. The Commonwealth should respond 
in kind. A two-year suspension is not enough. 

No one, of course, can be absolutely sure 
whether stronger action would have prevented the 
despots masquerading os Nigeria's leaders from 
flouting world opinion in such a bloody way: but it 
might at least have prevented General Abacha 
from believing that the West would merely wring 
Its hands in ritual sorrow white retaining its strong 
trading links with Nigeria. John Major's 
Government should hang its head in shame for 
feebly describing the illegal trial as “flawed", hop- 
ing against the odds that Nigeria's generals would 
succumb to honeyed words from Foreign Office 
officials. Shell, the giant international corporation 
with the lion's share of Nigeria’s oil — which it is 
developing with the state-owned oil company — 
weakly hid its concern behind a barrel of oil. Even 
Nelson Mandela, who should know better than any 
other leader the possibilities of International pres- 
sure, has been tarnished by the affair. Despite an 
impassioned plea from Ken Saro-Whva'a son, Mr 
Mandela preferred quiet words to sanctions out of 
a misplaced loyalty for the support which Nigeria, 
under different rulers, gave to his freedom strug- 
gle. Yet in the end, sanctions played a crucial role 
In breaking up South Africa’s apartheid regime. 

And that Is what should happen now — a multi- 
pronged imposition of sanctions while the whiff of 
moral outrage still rufficB the air: a block on oil 
com m u n ications with Nigeria, especially air travel; 
a trade embargo, particularly on oil which is the 
lifeblood of the economy (or would have been had 
the generals not siphoned so much of it away for 
their own ends), and a freeze on Nigeria's assets 
invested abroad, especially those of the ruling 
junta — if they can be found. Above all, there 
should be an immediate end to all arms exports as 
Mr Major has indicated. In theory, this shouldn't 
be necessary, because an EU ban is supposed to 
have been in operation for a year. But Britain has 
flouted it so frequently — 30 times In all — that it 
might as well not be there. The first retributive I 
steps in this direction have now been taken. *1116 
International Finance Corp, the private sector 
lending drm of the World Bank, has stopped its in- 
volvement In funding a $3 billion natural gas pro- 
ject in southeast Nigeria and Shell has postponed 
its own decision. Let that be the cue for others. 

Nigeria, potentially o rich democracy, has been 
drained of its wealth and has little left now to lose 
except its dignity. Tragically, nothing cun bring 
back the lives of those so callously executed after a 
trial in which ■ defence lawyers were harassed, 
prosecution witnesses bribed or threatened and 1 
Mr Saro-Whva'a elderly mother and bis wife beaten 
outside the court. The least we can do to ensure 
that they didn't die in vain is to take prompt action 
to bring this hateful, dictatorial regime to an end 
and to restore democracy to a people who have 
suffered enough. 

Spurning the 
Oval Office 

C OLIN POWELL was right. In the end, to say 
no. There was always a mismatch between the 
high expectations which he aroused and his own 
much lower self-projection. Interviewers found it 
hard to elucidate either why be wished to stand (If 
he did) for the US presidency or what he actually 
stood for. For many the strongest appeal was his 
African American identity, yet his pronouncements 
on race issues were disappointingly bland. He 
would not. have been the first American to put him- 
self forward as a presidential candidate without a 
distinct platform. But he did not ^ve the impres- 
sion of being likely to define it more sharply in of- 
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flee. He could not even commit himself fully to the 
Republican party until he announced his decision 
not to run. That was carrying amateurism in poli- 
tics a little too far. 

Gen Powell said last week that he would not be a 
candidate for president or for any other elective of- 
fice in 1996: he did not leap to deny the possibility 
of the year 2000. He has neither pledged himself 
to support (he Republican choice for 1996 nor 
ruled out re-endorsing President Clinton. And he 
remains open, it would appear, to being offered an 
appointed office under a new administration. We 
may not have heard everything from him yet, but 
his reception next time may not be so tolerant. 

Gen Powell's lengthy hesitations on his future 
were remarkably well received in the US (and 
British) press. No one, friend or foe, quoted for- 
mer President Johnson's explicit advice on the 
need to stop sitting in one place for too long. This 
was partly because of the difficulty of knowing 
whose friend or foe Gen Powell might become. 
There were genuine hopes too that a Powell candi- 
dature could check the ugly rightwards shift of the 
Republicans, and that a black president would 
offer the US a new unifying vision. With so many 
tarnished figures around, the American public 
desperately wants an unblemished hero. In real 
life they don't come so easily and there are ques- 
tions to be asked about certain aspects of his own 
career — including the cover-up of the My Lai mas- 
sacre and some of the shadier dealings of the 
Reagan-Bush era. Nor did the polls Indicate that 
Gen Powell was regarded as a hero in the black 
community. His own view — that achieving high 
position proves how for the US has advanced 
racially — does not mesh frith that from the bottom 
of the pile. His views on social policies are loosely 
liberal but unfocused: he is in favour of cutting so- 
cial welfare though against doing so “harshly". The 
strongest argument in his favour was that by stand- 
ing he would lock out a more extreme alternative. 

So is it hack to fixing Volvos? Gen Powell has 
been described by a leading Republican friend as 
an orderly man who does things in the right order, 
namely, (1) sell a million books, (2) decide 
whether to run for president, (3) resume his 
hobby of rebuilding old cars. It was a good story 
while it lasted, but was the general’s journey really 
necessary? 

Tory MPs misread 
the mood again 

I T WAS supposedly a free vote and several 
Conservative MPs undoubtedly took advantage 
of that fact. Yet last week's 322-271 vote for full 
disclosure of MPa' outside earnings was essen- 
tially a defeat for the Conservative party. The 
Commons debute on the implementation of the 
Nolan committee report revealed a governing 
party which Is deeply out of touch with public feel- 
ing and which failed to handle a crucial issue of 
civic confidence in the way that should hove been 
expected In a healthy polity. Those 271 votes were 
almost entirely Conservative votes. They repre- 
sented the collective judgment of the governing 
party. Those votes and the speeches made in sup- 
port of them were powerftji testimony to the psy- 
chological disorientation wrought by 16 years of 
uninterrupted one-party rule. To put it simply, 
moat of the party’s MPs continued to put them- 
selves first and everything else a fairly distant sec- 
ond, even when it should have been obvious that 
this was an expensive self-indulgence. Their over- 
riding — and In many cases their only — thought 
was for their own earnings. The problem of 
Parliament's status, and of the broader reputation 
of public life and institutions, hardly got a look in. 

It is a mark of how disconnected from reality the 
Conservatives have become that they should be so 
slow on the uptake. fnsteadof acknowledging, as a 
majority of the Commons did with their votes, that 
the publication of earnings is a legitimate reform 
■ and that Parliament faces a grave test of its own 
credibility, most Tory MPs persuaded themselves 
that the moral issue in last week’s debate was all 
about their right to financial privacy. Or it was 
about the need for politics to re in ala a career for 
all the professional talents. Or it was about any- 
thing else that came into their heads. Too many 
Conservative MPs have deluded themselves that 
they are fighting for an issue of principle which the 
outside world (and last week’s majority) simply 
does not recognise as such. Meticulous disclosure 
of MPs' interests is part of the price which our po- 
litical culture must pay for public confidence. 


Israel must become 
a nation, not a land 
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Martin Woollacott 

T HE rabbi from the Golan said 
the problem was hate. He was 
one of hundreds of religious 
representatives who met in a 
Jerusalem conference hall last 
week. Anguishing over what rlu*y 
saw as the accusation that “the mur- 
derer came (rum your side", they 
fear an attack on their way ol life, 
and on their right to a part in shap- 
ing the nation. 

Extremism in Israel springs less 
out of die territorial question than 
out of the sense that a community 
and an identity are under threat 
The hate, the rabbi felt, could easily 
be — had already been — focused 
on them. It is hard to understand 
what has happened in Israel without 
looking at the reversal of the for- 
tunes of the religiously-orientated 
groups inspired by settlements 
founded in the past 10 years. The 
settlers were told they were new 
pioneers whose dedication and 
bravery were replacing those of the 
early socialists. That seemed to un- 
derline an enhanced status for the 
Orthodox religious, just when they 
were achieving prominence in insti- 
tutions such as the army and when 
their parties, notably the National 
Religious Party, were often pivotal 
in parliamentary politics. Laud, set- 
tlements, social mobility, political 
success, and religious hplief ap- 
peared to be in synthesis. 

But the sense of a breakthrough, 
of being on the verge of a leading 
position in mainstream Israeli soci- 
ety, was followed by a cruel disillu- 
sion. When Labour came 1o power in 
1992, the settlers went from being 
heroes to nuisances overnight, and 
the larger community felt diminished 
and threatened ns a result In negotia- 
tions with die Palestinians and the 
Arab stales, settlements had always 
been contentious: but until the Uknd 
fell, the die wan not cast. For l abour, 
which planned to preserve many big 
settlements, the settlors wore obsta- 
cles. For the Likud, (hey wen* assets, 
bodies on the street in the utmost 
with labour. Some seniors, using 
fends from (lie US that mine Hired ly 
rather than through established insti- 
tutions, may liave seen themselves hs 
half outside the slate and half outside 
the law. 

What they felt was also felt to a 
degree by people of modern Ortho- 
dox background in Israel. Pro lessor 
Charles Uebman, a political scien- 
tist at Bar-Ilan University, where 
Rabin's assassin was a student, says 
the settlers felt "a grave loss of self- 
esteem . . . their enormous sense 
that they were the real Israelis was 
shaken”. Hirsh Goodman, editor of 
the Jerusalem Report, in a prescient 
commentary three weeks ago, 
blamed both Rabin and likud leader 
Beqjamin Netanyahu for the hyster- 
ical mood of the settlers and their 
supporters: Rabin refused to em- 
pathise or explain while Netanyahu 
could offer no practical alternative 
to Labour policy but still wanted to 
use the settlers’ anger. 

The appearance of small groups 
ready to use violence is hardly sur- 
prising. Facts about the Eyal group 
of which Ylgal Amir was a member 
are sparse, but there is no evidence 
of widespread conspiracy. Fertilised 
in part by racist ideology that Rabbi 
Meir Kahane brought from the US, 
they represent the extreme form of 


I the new religious activism h. 
transformation of a tradition wh* 
recourse in times of adversity 
I to be to pray and fast to 
which action is seen as justified u 
declines how much has changed b 
religion, and in Israel. 

The (H)litical struggle therein 
ceased to be about ;i settlement ifc 
Palestinians and Syrians, and e 
i being driven by the desperation 
groups who feel they will be Wi 
in a new dispensation they neitba 
want nor can control. 

I For all the difficulties ahead s 
negotiations, Israeli politics no 
moves on from geography. Ik 
murder uf Yitzhak Rabin means fo 
the opposition can no longer shy 
its strategies around the quests:- 
of if and when to hand over las}'. 
Arub9. The bankruptcy of tha $ 
proach is clear. Some Israelis argjr .* 
that it led directly to Rabin's deal 
most that the territorial qu«fc 
can never again be debated, at 
was recently, on the streets. 

The change strands Likud, lb 
party combined its radical inh» 
tance with a flexibility that enabled i 
to govern for 15 years and to 
dealing with contradictions at ifc 
heart of its ideology. Likud inherited 
a commitment to Greater Israel d 
the principle that there could new 
be peace with the Arabs until the' 
were completely cowed. But it nei 
l>t*nee wills Egypt, handing overSimi 
It acquiesced in the peace treaty wt 
Jordan, giving up by implication ic 
claim to the East Bank. Party leaden 
avoid mentioning Gaza. Unf> 
purity on territory has bw 
breached. The new Likud Ink 
bases his claims nor on the sanctity J 
land but on an overdone wreion i 
die Islamist threat. Without the s< 
tiers, Likud is bereft of a straitf % 
The economy is booming, party dh 
ferences on social policy are rod 
riled, and I Jkud's hold on die Oriac 
constituency lias been reduced b? 
the defection of David Levy, ik®* 
imixirtnnt Oriental leader. 

I SRAELIS have for some tin* 
been trying to look forward tot 
politics that is not about the toft 
lories. Some hope that politics ™ 
in lime revolve around envif» 
ment, privatisation, open 
ment, constitutional reform, qu*W 
of life. Others, like Professor Io- 
nian, believe that politics will ft 
velop into a cultural struggle ** 
between those who want Israel u 
become like any other state jw 
those who insist on a Jewish®® 
tily, not identical with, but row* 
to, the views of religious belief o 
He hopes that Rabin’s .death p 
take tile edge off the ferocity*®; 
which that struggle will be wage* ; 

The Labour government, la#* 
secular, represents to many 
gious Israelis a tendency in 
life which will discard the I*®., 
in time everything else distinct: 
Jewish. At the conference 
concern of the rabbtawaa pwr, 
“Some of us", says one, “did n# ■ 
enough to oppose an atmospnar | 
which this killing cou|d htoPP^. A : . 

I feel Ifs almost like a Chernwr • • 
uation. Religious energy ^ 
ribly .dangerous. There was*! 
to vent the energies building , 
and so an explosion comes , w | 

. Israel's dilemma is not ffj 
deals with Syria or the 
are worth the risk, but how to,, 
reel without the issue of the 


Bosnia Talks on 
Brink of Success 


Michael D obbs In Dayton, Ohio 

T HE WAR In Bosnia is ending 
as it began 3 X years ago, 
with arguments over the 
most primeval issues of all: territory 
and power. 

Over the past two weeks, the men 
who were ultimately responsible for 
unleashing Europe's worst conflict 
since World War II have had the op- 
portunity to air their differences 
face to face, rather than on the bat- 
tlefield, The talks between Slobodan 
Milosevic of Serbia, Alija Izetbe- 
govic of Bosnia and FranjoTudjman 
of Croatia are taking place behind 
the high-security fences of Wright- 
Patlerson Air Force Base. But con- 
versations with associates of all 
three men suggest they are within 
striking distance of an agreement. 

Even the principals do not know 
how and when the talks will end. 
There are huge obstacles to be 
overcome, particularly over the sta- 
tus of Sarajevo, which chief U.S. ne- 
gotiator Richard C. Holbrooke has 
described as ‘The Jerusalem of the 
Balkans." the capital that all sides 
crave as their own and the symbol 
of so much suffering. 

Despite these caveats, it seems 
dear that the endgame has ar- 
rived. U.S. and European negotia- 
tors are becoming increasingly 
confident that the Dayton talks will 
produce some kind of agreement. 
Tlie reasoning behind their confi- 
dence is simple: None uf the rival 
factions has a real interest In con- 
tinuing the war. All sides are look- 
ing to the United States to impose 
a solution. 

A successful conclusion to the 
Dayton talks would clear the way for 
the deployment of tens of thousands 
of NATO troops to the Balkans to 
enforce a peace agreement. There is 
a strong possibility that up to 20,000 
U.S. combat troops will be spending 
Christinas in Bosnia. 

The consequences of failure 
would be particularly serious for the 
Bosnian Serbs, who are widely re- 
garded as the primary instigators of 
the war. Over the past few months, 


the geopolitical tide has turned 
against the Serbs. They have been 
pummeled from the air by NATO 
bombing raids and from the ground 
by a combined Croat-Muslim offen- 
sive. If the war were to continue, 
they would probably end up with 
much less than the 48 percent of 
Bosnian territory they control. 

On paper, the Muslims have the 
most obvious reason for continuing 
the war, if only to regain lost terri- 
tory. Militarily, however, they are 
considerably weaker than the Serbs 
and their nominal Croat allies. They 
cannot afford to lose the support of 
the United States. 

By all accounts, the chances of a 
successful outcome to the Dayton 
talks have been increased by some 
remarkable personal chemistry. At 
first, the Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base seemed an unlikely 
setting: delegates complained about 
being locked up for weeks on end 
and about the austere living 
quarters. 

In fact, the windswept base has 
turned out In he a good choice. The 
delegates are all housed in two* 
slorev buildings around a quadran- 
gle and hump into each other as 
soon as they walk out their front 
door. The notion of "proximiLy 
talks” quickly gave way to face-to- 
face negotiations. 

On the first day of the talks. No- 
vember 1. there was an awkward 
moment as Secretary of Stale War- 
ren Christopher coaxed the three 
delegation chiefs to sltake each oth- 
ers’ hands. By the time he returned 
to preside over a signing ceremony 
for a Muslim-Croal federation, he 
was pleased to see intense conver- 
sations taking place between people 
who had barely been on speaking 
terms just a few days before. 

Despite the impromptu nature of 
such encounters, the U.S. negotiat- 
ing team has devoted enormous at- 
tention to creating a suitable 
environment for the talks. Cere- 
monies have been elaborately 
choreographed to prevent un- 
wanted interruptions. There are 
three Bosnian Serb representatives 
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Bridge-building: As Bosnia signed a Mustim-Croat agreement in 
Dayton, Ohio, a Spanish soldier crossed the river in Mostar, which 
Is to be reintegrated under the accord PHOTO-anaPH; jozopavkgvic 


on the joint Serb delegation headed 
by Milosevic. But they have been 
forced to take a back seat — quite 
literally — in the negotiations. 

The pace is grueling. Holbrooke 
holds a two-hour session with his 
negotiating team from 11 p.tn. to 1 
B.m. every night to plan for the day 
ahead. Everybody is expected to be 
back at work by 7 a.m. 

In order to encourage the sides to 
resolve territorial disputes, the 
Americans have installed what is 
known as the "map room" n few 
steps down the corridor from Hol- 
brooke's quarters. A vast map of 
Bosnia stretches front floor to ceil- 
ing, enabling the delegates to loente 
the hills, factories and cemeteries 
over which they and their followers 


have spilled so much blood. The 
room also contains computer equij> 
ment. previously used to give U.S. 
pilots simulated mock-ups of 
Bosnia’s mountainous terrain. 

• In a breakthrough at Erdut on 
Sunday, which U.S. officials say 
boosts the chances of a peace settle- 
ment, rebel Serbs signed an agree- 
ment with Croatia to return the 
Eastern Slavonia region, seized by 
the Serbian-dominated Yugoslav 
army at the beginning of the war. 

The agreement provides for a 
transitional period of up to two 
years during which the region will 
be administered by the international 
community. It also includes guaran- 
tees designed to protect the Inter- 
ests of the local Serb minority. 


Land for Peace - the Vision of Rabin 


Obscene Act 
By Nigeria 


EDITORIAL 

T HE WORLD community urged 
Nigeria not to do it. But the 
Nigerian military despot, Gen. 
Sani Abacha, is not one to be 
fazed, by International outcries or 
humanitarian appeals for 
clemency. After government-ap- 
pointed atooges did his bidding 
nnd found Nigerian playwright, 
environmentalist and Nobel 
Prize candidate Ken Snro-Whva 
nnd eight other human rights ac- 
tivists guilty of inciting murder 
— in a secret trial (hat no one 
could respect — he had them 
hanged on Friday last week. It 
wus the most obscene act yet by 
a disgusting regime. 

Others in the world must now 
be as uncompromising with Gen. 
Abacha nnd his ruling clique as 
they were with tlie lives of the 
condemned activists. For two 
years, these uniformed auto- 
crats perpetuated a long line of 
Nigerian military strongmen who 
have plllnged and drained prof- 
its from their oil- rich nation's 
treasury. 

Gen. Ahnchu hus been in the 
thick of it all. There hasn't been 
a coup in Nigeria In the past 20 
years In which he didn't have a 
hand. Under his rule, greed nnd 
corruption have continued un- 
bound, democracy has been tri- 
fled with, and his nation of 100 
million lias experienced its worst 
anguish since tlie Biafrnn war 
ended a quarter-century ago. 

Now it Is time for other coun- 
tries to speak back to repressive 
Nigeria. The Clinton administra- 
tion has condemned the killings. 
But International pressure must 
he racheted up beyond tough 
words. A regime as poisonous 
as Gen. Abacha's deserves iso- 
lation. Tlie only Nigeria to be 
granted access to international 
markets and forums should be 
one that Is moving swiftly toward 
civilian rule and that shows re- 
spect for human rights norms. 
That disqualifies the murderous 
Abacha regime on all counts. 


Stephen 3. Rosenfeld 

T HE ACHIEVEMENT of Israel's 
Yitzhak Rabin lay here: In an 
age of ever-harsher self-serving eth- i 
fee politics, he wrenched himself 
and his country into a quest for fea- 
sible accommodation with the peo- 
ple — the Palestinians — with 
whom Israelis contest for the same 
national ground. 

A fell accommodation it could not 
and cannot be. To believers, the 
Holocaust established the absolute 
priority of a national home for Its 
Jewish survivore. Hitler's murder 1 of 
6 million Jews overwhelmed the 
otherwise unanswerable complaint 
that somebody else lived there. 

As a young commander, Rdbiq 
n mself coldly did his share of de- 
pleting then mostly Arab Palestine 
of enough Palestinians to ensure 
the new Israel both sovereignty add 
the requisite reliable Jewish majdr- 
ity. This struggle, including terror- 


ism, represented the higher destiny 
of the day. 

Another people caught in the 
gears of history might have accep- 
ted its bad luck, transformed it into 
myth. Palestinians transformed it into 
resistance, including terrorism, sur- 
prising almost everyone by showing 
as much determination not to be 
thrown into the desert as Israelis 
showed not to be thrown into the sea. 

This is the primal force that let 
Rabin, in cpming to terms with it, 
establish his claim on history. Not 
merely did lie change from war to 
peace. Nor did he simply go from 
countering Palestinian resistance to 
Confronting foe reluctance of his 
own people to trade known old risks 
for strange neW onds. 

At foe same time 1 he made the 
daring and perilous passage from a 
basic instinctive conception of Zion- 
ism — ojni that still holds many Is- 
raelis to 'tiirall — to a more 
humanistic sort The first focused 


on elemental demands for Jewish 
survival and set no limits on what 
was permitted to serve It. 

Rabin expressed the second, still- 
unfolding conception unforgettably 
at the White House two years ago: 
“Let me say to you, foe Palestinians, 
we are destined to live together on 
the same soil in the same land. . . 
We say to y6u today in a loud and 
clear voice: enough of blood and 
tears, enough." 

I called' on Rabin one morning 
when he was Vile country’s ambasr 
sador 'in Washingtori after the 1967 
war. On his desk was a military map 
fell of curved thrusting arrows and 
colored btixes — the chief of staff's 
triumphant Sinai campaign. \He ex- 
posed Israel's tlien-expaiisive con- 
fidence ~ a confidence to be much 
undone In the 1973 war — 1 in ita.own 
milit&y and technold^ical prowess. 

We happened to be at lunbh ! on 
the electric fall day' in 1977 when It 
was announced that Anwar Sadat 


was going to Jerusalem, Though 
still the military man, Rabin had by 
now graduated to savvy strategist. 
At once he pounced on the Idea of 
making a peace with Egypt in order 
to allow Israel to isolate Syria. 

Thence to the chain of Israeli- 
Palestinian deaths and insights that 
led to Rabin's largest and last role of 
strategist-statesman. His success 
was symbolized by the famous 
White House handshake with 
Yasser Arafat in 1993. Rabin made 
evident hla anguish at accepting the 
former terrorist as a partner and 
equal. Tlie supposedly more volatile 
Arafat kept to himself whatever feel- 
ings he niay have had about shak- 
ing hands with one of his people's 
leading disinheritors. , ' 

Like Arafat Rabin' had come a 
16ng way. As A yautig general he 
had driven thousands of Arab civil- 
ians out of central ferae 1 in service 
to foe imperative — ' survival — of 
Zionism in 1948. As a mature politi- 
cal leader nearly ' half a century 
fata 1 , lie had conie tore cognize that 
Zionism's contemporary Impera- 


tives — democracy, regional and 
world integration — required a his- 
toric compromise with the Palestin- 
ian people. To grasp that vision of 
land for peace and to undertake to 
make it prevail In the Israeli political 
arena — this was his work. 

Rabin is not to be romanticized. 
Critics can point to the checks he 
did not put on the violent settler 
movement, and to the West' Bank 
and Greater Jerusalem settlements 
he djd not keep from expanding. In 
these two areas Rabin's program, 
bargaining style and political needs 
were In tension with his reach for 
accord with the Palestinians. 

Nor was Rabin ever one to pro- 
mote n country-wide, block-by-block 
type of Idealized ethnic cbesdstence. 
Rather, he was heading toward si 
state of fiffairs that would let Israelis 
and Palestinians live "side by 9lde in 
dignity." Others called if separation. 
It Would not be the promised land. 
But In a. world of Bosnlas, It is vastly 
encouraging that others have 
Rqbih's! legacy on which to base a 
continuing search for peace. 
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Bob Woodward 

O N THE afternoon of June 3, 
1994, William J. Bennett, the 
former secretary of educa- 
tion. author and conservative guru, 
visited retired Gen. Colin JL Powell j 
at the genera! s new home in 
McLean. 

It was still more than two vears 
away, but the 1996 presidential race 
was on Bennetl's mind. The coun- 
try will be looking tor a man of a 
certain character,” he told Powell. 
"We're always playing out some 
version of George Washington, the I 
indispensable mnn." 

“And you're him, you know. If 
there's a modern Washington, 
you're him. You siand up at the Re- 
publican convention and say, Tm 
running for president because I 
want to save the American people.’ 
That means you just bring every- 
body together. Standing ovation." 

But despite the ensuing polls and 
cheerleading, the entreaties and the 
promises of support, Powell decided 
that this was not the 1780s, or even 
the 1950s, when another general. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, stepped in 
to save America. In the end, Powell 
could not see himself as that "indis- 
pensable man." 

He arrived at ill at conclusion 
through the same step-by-step ques- 
tioning and obsessive attention to 
detail that have characterized his 
decision-making throughout his life. 
Define the nations problems. Look 
for solutions. Decide if he was 
uniquely qualified to provide them. 

Powell never came up with fully 
satisfactory answers to any of those 
questions, he said recently to asso- 
ciates. Those Republicans and oth- 
ers who urged him to run argued 
that he would be a healer for the 
nation. 

If there was a clear major foreign 
policy question or domestic crisis 
that he thought he had a solution 
for. Powell told one friend, he would 
feel an obligation to run. 

But he was not able to define fully 
what needed healing, and felt he 
was miles away from having a clear 
remedy, particularly to the narrow 
legislative questions of the day. 

Powell was offended that many 
Republicans reduced their argu- 
ments to, "We'll lose without you." 
He felt he was not being invited to 
the GOP for any purpose other than 
to dig the party out of the hole it had 
dug for itself. “People were popping 


up out of nowhere," said another 
close associate, "and they were 
representing themselves only and 
their interests. Very few people 
were addressing his [Powell's] in- 
terests. 1 ' 

Powell’s interest in political office 
was always focused on broad 
themes of community, tolerance and 
personal responsibility rather than 
on the hard policy questions. “Spe- 
cific discussions of things like 
Medicare never grabbed him," said 
one of his best friends. In AuguBt, 
just a month before Powell's book. 
My American Journey, was re- 
leased, he told friends that he had 
read the galleys of neoconservative 
author Ben Wattenberg's book, 
Values Matter Most, and was quite 
taken with the theme. 

Reporters at Powell’s news con- 
ference questioned whether his de- 
cision was influenced by die danger 
associated with a presidential cam- 
paign, the tlireat of personal attack 
in political life made only too real 
again with the assassination of 
Israeli Prime Minister Yitzak Rabin. 
Powell's wife, Alma, acknowledged 
the concern, but both denied It was 
a deciding factor. 

Still, it was no secret that Alma 
Powell and many of his closest 
friends were opposed to his 
candidacy throughout the delibera- 
tions. 

But even as he thought through 
the issues, and the dangers, Powell 
never got a handle on the political 
fundamentals of a presidential cam- 
paign. 

Last April, when he heard a re- 
porter suggest on television that 
Powell lacked four things — the 
passion to run, u clem- political per- 
sona. a game plan, and a political 
party — lie called the reporter at 
home that night to agree. More than 
six months later — even though he 
now has a party, the Republicans — 
he felt he had made only modest 
progress on the other three. 

Eventually, lie came to realize 
that he could not find the internal 
drive, the fire in the belly for the 
race, and that its absence provided 
an answer in itself. “You know it 
when you see it," one friend told 
him bluntly, “and I don't see it." 

However, he may find comfort in 
the 13 “Colin Powell's Rules" listed 
at die back of My American Jour- 
ney. Rule No. 1: “It's ain't as bad as 
you think. It will look better in the 
morning." 
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Non-starter . . . Colin Powell, with his wife Alma, announcing he will not run photcgfwrwin 

Too Bad He Isn’t a Candidate 


EDITORIAL 

P RESUMABLY both 
President Clinton and 
Senate Majority Leader 
Robert Dole have been feeling 
much better since former Gen. 
Colin Powell last week made 
official hia decision not to be n 
candidate for the presidency. 

We suppose the two party 
front-runners could even lie for- 
given a little giddiness, as could 
some of the others seeking the 
office, such as Sen. Phil Gramm 
and Lamar Alexander. 

Powell's prospective entry 
into the race had threatened to 
upend all of their ambitions. But 
when the last sigh of relief has 
been heaved by all of the afore- 
mentioned men, they would do 
well to entertain a much less re- 
assuring thought. They would do 
well to contemplate what it was 
about Powell — and no less im- 
portant, what it is about them- 
selves — that made the general's 
potential candidacy so magnetic 
and Inspiring and party- tran- 
scending to so many Americans. 

If they are honest with them- 
selves, they will not buy the 
cheap, easy answer about how 
the unknown and unattainable 
candidate ia always more attrac- 
tive than die candidate who is 
declared, and how all that would 


Dole Campaign Lacks Clear Agenda 


Dan Balz 

C OLIN L. POWELL'S decision 
not to seek the presidency In 
1996 provided Senate Majority 
Leader Robert J. Dole, R-Kan„ with 
a straighter path to the Republican 
nomination, but Powell’s prospec- 
tive candidacy also revealed Dole's 
potential weaknesses as a chal- 
lenger to President Clinton in the 
general election. 

Dole's problems appear directly 
related to negative reaction to the 
Republican congressional agenda, 
and to an improved political perfor- 
mance by Clinton. “The president is 
doing better, so it means those who 
oppose him are not going to be 
viewed quite as well , 11 said Bill Lacy, 
Dole's deputy campaign chairman. 


"Making tough decisions on Capitol 
Hill will pay huge dividends in the 
long run, but in the short run it 
could be a problem." 

But Dole's Republican opponents 
say the problem is deeper than that. 
“He still doesn't have a clear mes- 
sage that people know where he 
wants to take the country," said 
Charlie Black, a top adviser to 
Dole's GOP rival, Sen. Phil Gramm 
of Texas. “In the Republican Party, 
he's well known and popular, but 
they don’t know where he stands on 
issues. He's not associated with an 
agenda.” 

Democrats took an even harsher 
view. “When you’re 70 years old, If 
you don't have something that says, 
‘Here is what 1 bring and where 1 
want to take the nation,' you end up 


being caught in the past," said Peter 
Hart, a Democratic pollster. “When 
he starts out talking about being 
one of the 12 people who voted 
against Medicare, he comes out 
being both meaner and more in the 
past than he wants to be." 

Black also said Dole may be suf- 
fering in two ways from the reac- 
tions to the Republican legislative 
agenda. Opponents of the agenda 
hold it against Dole, while those 
who support it give House Speaker 
Newt Gingrich, R-Ga., more credit 
for it than they do Dole. 

By almost any measure. Dole just 
concluded one of the most successful 
weeks of his presidential campaign. 
He dispatched Powell, his strongest 
probable challenger to foe nomina- 
tion, without firing a shot, and picked 


have changed the minute Powell 
got into the race, etc. etc. 

They will acknowledge, at least 
to themselves, that the tenderly 
qualities of dignity, clarity and 
straightforwardness that Powell 
projects, not to mention hia rare 
ability to laugh at himself and his 
total inability to put on airs or 
engage in degrading gimmicks 
and lovc-mc stunts, are qualities 
that people urc desperate for in 
our political life. Especially are 
they desperate for them in the 
men who are laving claim to the 
office of president. 

Powell may or may not he nil 
of the wondrous tilings his sup- 
porters say he is, but there are a 
few truths of whieh you can he 
certain. He does not indulge 
(and never has) the maddeningly 
self-referential, itVull-ahoul-mc 
temptation that so often disfig- 
ures the p res i dent's prose. 

Unlike Dole, Powell is not 
given to reflexivoly converting so 
many of the issues that come be- 
fore him — instantaneously and 
without missing a beat — into 
mean, small-bore assault mater- 
ial against whomever he 1 h tak- 
ing on thut day. 

You cannot imugine Powell, 
had he got Into the race, spend- 
ing an entire campaign as 
Gramm has deciding which peo- 
ple to throw out of some 
metaphorical wagon. And you 


up two crucial endorsements: New 
Hampshire Gov. Steve Merrill and 
Pennsylvania Gov. Tom Ridge. "I 
think It wns a huge week,” Lacy said. 

But la 9 t week ended with several 
disappointing polls for Dole. A 
Gallup Poll for USA Today and CNN 
showed Dole losing to Clinton by 53 
percent to 43 percent. In August, 
that same poll showed the two in a 
statistical dead heat with Dole at 47 
percent and Clinton at 46 percent. 
At the same time, the poll found that 
as many voters view Dole negatively 
as positively. 

, Other polls show Dole with a 
somewhat more positive image, but 
the trtfnd line has been moving 
down. In March, the NBC News- 
Wall Street Journal Poll found that 
51 percent of those surveyed 
viewed Dole favorably, while 19 per- 
cent viewed him unfavorably. Last 
month, Dole’s favorable ratings fell 


equally cannot imagine his hav- 
ing a resume transplant as for- 
mer insider, now self-described 
outsider Alexander has, or trick- 
ing himself nut in some attire lib 
Alexander's famous red-plaid 
lumberjack's shirt bj' way of ex- 
plaining to the American voter 
why lie should he president. 

Not even close. Powell Inst 
week said sensible things about 
tile Republican Party, about the 
political opportunities of African 
Americans, about the point 
where tiie trimming of govern- 
ment (of which he approves) In- 
comes something different and 
destructive, especially in regard 
to pour children. 

1 !e was easy and imfhwtered 
in discussing Ahna Powell's ex- 
perience with depression. Dole a 
had earlier said that Powell 
would he in trouble once he 
started having to hike the lough, 
nitty-gritty questions about 
things like etluinol. As the P ress • 
conference wore to its cud lost 
week, we found ourselves wish- 
ing someone would ask an 
ethanol question, since by then 
we luid decided he could prob- 
ably pul tlinl one awny too. | 

Too Isid he isn't a cnndidatK : 
hut Powell, if die others would 
hike u good look at the tape of j 
hia presentation, could yettow j 
a positive impact on the '96 j 
campaign. j 


to 36 percent and his negatives hd 
risen to 28 percent. . _ 

The other troubling poll caui«J f 
New Hnnipshire, where Dole 9 *» 
over his rivals fell to just 10 P 6 * 0 ”? ■ 
age points in an American 
Group survey for the Mancha® 
Union Leader. Dole stood at 27^ , 
cent, with Patrick J. Buchanan i.JJJ 
has been endorsed hy the IW® « 
Leader) second at 17 percent, P* . 

31 percent undecided. j 

Running behind upte ^ 
Buchanan were businessman** ■ 
colm S. “Steve" Forbes Jr. wttu • 
percent, former Tennessee jP™ ; 
nor Lamar Alexander 
Richard G. Lugar of Indiana at W ;■ 
cent, Gramm and 
Alan Keyes at 3 percent. Sen- ] -- 
Specter of Pennsylvania. . 
Robert Dornan pf Callfor^* • \ 
businessman Maurice "M or V . . , % 
lor finished with asterisks. ^J "; 


After Apartheid, 
Hope and Decay 


Charges of corruption 
in high places and rising 
crime have dampened 
the euphoria that greeted 
last year's election of an 
ANC-led administration, 
says Wllf Nussey 


A S SOUTH AFRICA com- 
pletes its 18-month transition 
to majority rule with the 
election of local government offi- 
cials In must areas, much tangible 
improvement is evident in the coun- 
try. Everyday race relations are 
more relaxed — a great releasing of 
tension after the April 1994 national 
election. A tolerance long sup- 
pressed by apartheid is sidelining 
racial extremists, while bright new 
talent is emerging in business, 
spurts, media and the arts. There 
are still dangerously volatile situa- 
tions like the aggressive insularity 
•if the Zulu-based Inkatlia Freedom 
Party, but in general South Africa’s 
peoples are getting along pretty 
well. 

There is much super ficial change 
too. as in Johannesburg's central 
business district — once white 
man's country with his hotels, 
shops and theaters, financial head- 
quarters, pubs and clubs. Blacks 
worked and shopped there but had 
to go home to segregated town- 
ships. Today's downtown is almost 
as black ns Lagos or Nairobi, a 
seething, noisy, dirty, colorful and 
dangerous ferment of people and 
action, Street hawkers sell anything 
from clothes to drugs to freshly 
roasted meal. Traffic is hectic. Sen- 
sible people carry little cash and 
keep a firm grip on it. 

Many businesses have moved 
headquarters to the safer northern 
suburbs. Here and there whites con- 
gregate, as in the security-wrapped 
Carlton Centre and the stock ex- 
change, but on the streets they are 
just one small ingredient in a mostly 
African mix. “When I walk down 
Commissioner Street, it’s so rare to 
see another white face, I wave," says 
a friend. 

Die urban flowering of blacks 
throughout the country should have 
happened long ago. The greatest 
tragedy of apartheid was its gigantic 
waste of time and money. Had all 
that been used instead to unite and 
advance South Africa’s peoples, how 
mighty a country we would be 
today. 

The new South Africa is stimulat- 
ing — letting in fresh light and air 
from outside, offering exciting op- 
portunities, reveling in unfamiliar 
freedoms. 

But as the euphoria fades, rea- 
sons for serious concern are emerg- 
ing. Like many South Africans, I 
tear our leaders are repeating mis- 
takes made in the rest of Africa — 
rushing along the same track, only 
with more bells and whistles. 

Die Government of National 
Unity is neither national nor unified; 
it is an uneasy five-year partnership 
bonded by mutual suspicion. The 
African National Congress (ANC) 
has little experience in democracy 
ana none in running a country. The 
National Party for 40 years treated 
democracy with contempt and 
demonstrated how not to run a 
country. The jingoistic Inkatha 


Freedom Party is in the cabinet only 
to appease Zulu ambition. 

Real power is in the hands of the 
ANC, as the party is fast discover- 
ing. But in using it the ANC reveals 
serious administrative inexperience. 
Many at the top are intelligent and 
capable but lower down competence 
is scarce. Trying to get decisions is 
often an exercise In frustration. The 
handling of crises has been ham- 
handed and inconsistent. Many de- 
cisions are made arbitrarily. 

Senior officials frequently arrive 
late for appointments or never. A 
provincial premier angered influen- 
tial businessmen by missing a lun- 
cheon he had promised to address. 
A cabinet minister sent his secre- 
tary to read his speech to a meeting. 

The bureaucracy has swollen 
while its quality has declined. In ad- 
dition to the numerous carry-overs 
from the old administration, a flock 
of new civil servants has been hired 
to ruu the national and nine provin- 
cial governments — each with nil 
the paraphernalia of parliament, 
cabinet, departments, budgets. 
Many have fat salaries, houses and 
expensive cars. One province hired 
ANC loyalists as drivers at nearly 
five limes the salary of secretaries. 
Ironically, they complain (hat they 
have to spend more lime taking 
wives shopping and kids to school 
than driving their bosses. 

Tile gravy train is long and 
crowded. Almost every week pro- 
duces fresh revelations of self-enrich- 
ment at taxpayers' cost. The previous 
regime was also corrupt and waste- 
ful but less blatant about it. A consul- 
tant hired by one province to reduce 
waste. Eugene Nyati. paid himself 
1.2 million rand (about 8350.000) for 
two months' work. Only when a 
newspaper front-paged the story did 
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the embarrassed province make him 
pay mostoflt back. 

The ordinary people watch this 
lavish spree with growing cynicism 
while their own pockets remain 
empty. Now their expectations — 
pushed impossibly high by the ANC 
before last year’s election — are 
coming home to roost. We gave you 
the power, they 9 ay, now give us the 
jobs, houses, education, medical 
care — - ail free of course — as if the 
ANC victory had opened up some 
galactic cornucopia. 

The ANCs promise in recent 
weeks that the local authorities 
elected earlier this month would de- 
liver the long-awaited goods haB ob- 
viously paid off. As election results 
trickled in, the ANC was, pre- 
dictably, well ahead, though not with 

tUa loTirldirlo it rlnimprt. In nn elec- 
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Hie urban flowering of blacks throughout South Africu hides deep 
economic and suciul disillusionment photograph con mcphee 


linn as complex and unprecedented 
as litis, it is Itard to spot trends. One. 
however, is that many blacks must 
have voted for opponents of the 
ANC or the ANC majority would 
have reflected the block-while popu- 
lation balance of 8 to 1 . 

As the ANC has already found, 
then- are far too few rewards to go 
around, and disillusionment is set- 
ting in. Ti\c economy is plagued by 
strikes for more pay. Most recently, 
thousands of nurses went on strike, 
abandoning their patients. In another 
incident, hundreds of unemployed 
demanded the repatriation of for- 
eigners working here and the hiring 
of locals only. “We voted for jobs!" 
they cried. "Away with the BMWs!” 
— - a reference to the rash of expen- 
sive official cars. 

Realizing disillusionment could 
backfire on them, the ANC is trying 
to spread largess through an ambi- 
tious "Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment Program" that aims to build a 
million new homes, electrify 2.5 mil- 
lion others, create millions of jobs in 
the process and provide free educa- 
tion. medical care and other social 
services. One newspaper remarked 
that there was not one house or job 
to show for it. 

Since then work has begun on a 
paltry few thousand houses, but foe 
whole initiative has become so tan- 
gled in red tape a new structure has 
been created to untangle it — crea- 
ting more red tape. A scheme to 
generate 11,000 jobs was swamped 
by more than 2 million applicants. 

The government has at last ad- 
mitted it caninot finance everything. 

Township dwellers refused to pay 
for electricity, water and sewage for 
so many years in protest against 
apartheid it became a habit. Now 
the government has told them: pay 
or face eviction. 

Standards of government ser- 
vices are sinking. State health care, 
never folly adequate, i 9 near col- 
lapse In parts of the country. Hospi- 
tals and clinics are grossly 
overcrowded and understaffed. In 
the Eastern Cape province, health 
services are in chaos after whole- 
sale theft of drugs and other stocks; 
water, ' light 'and sewage systems 
function erratically if at all; liyglene 
has declined perilously. Johannes- 
burg’s lamed Baragwananth Hospi- 
tal told patients to bring their own 
linen because theft had so depleted 
Its own stocks. 


State schools were opened this 
year to all races, but there are not 
enough. 

Little has been done to restore 
the many schools torched or vandal- 
ized in protests. Standards of teach- 
ing. textbooks and equipment in 
formerly black schools are still 
abysmally low. The result: unwieldy 
classes, inadequate leaching anil a 
decline in quality. 

The ANC passion for the Recon- 
struction and Development Pro- 
gram, coupled witlt black demands, 
worries the business barons, al- 
though they recognize that some- 
thing must be done to meet public 
needs. The fear is that the ANC will 
follow the Africa pattern — draining 
national coffers, misusing foreign 
aid, squeezing contributions from 
business, nationalizing industries, 
taking over farms, hiking taxes and 
milking pension, insurance and sav- 
ings funds. 

The 5 million whites among the 
40 million population would be (he 
first to feel the impact of such mea- 
sures. If squeezed, many will emi- 
grate; tens of thousands have 
already gone. The majority will slay 
because they have no option, but 
leaders of the 3 million Afrikaners 
have warned they can take only so 
much. 

Already worried their land might 
be expropriated for redistribution, 
they are now angered by such steps 
as the prosecution of 11 senior mili- 
tary officers for murders committed 
in 1987, in spite of a general 
amnesty. 

Foreigners are noticeably less 
eager to invest here than they were 
a year ago. The fastest booming in- 
dustry, they observe, is crime. It in- 
fests the nation: corruption in 
government, astronomic business 
frauds, runaway bad debts, unde- 
spread armed robbery, freight hi- 
jackings, a burgeoning illegal drug 
trade, a booming car theft racket, 
wholesale murder. South Africa's 
murder rate is eight times higher 
per capita than America’s: In the 
first eight months of last year 15,000 
were reported. 

The country is also saturated 
with illegal gtins — 3 million by one 
estimate though the reality Is prob- 
ably twice that. Favorite is the AK- 
47 assault rifle,' Africa’s symbol of 
freedom. 

Crime prevention is virtually 
nonexistent, and the security guard 


industry is booming nearly as fast 
as crime Itself. Once the enforcers 
of apartheid, the South African Po- 
lice Service is now expected to de- 
feat crime while still being pilloried 
for its past sins. 

A recent report from foe Police 
Centre for Analysis and Interpreta- 
tion put the backlog of unsolved 
crime from 1993 at 200,000 cases. 
Another recent study says crime is 
up by 30 percent while prosecutions 
have fallen by 7 percent. 

Most victims are not white but 
black. In foe townships and squatter 
camps, proper policing is almost im- 
possible and people are at the 
mercy of criminals. Blacks in some 
regions are also afflicted by rain- 
pant political mayhem. In little more 
than a week in KwaZuIu/Natal 
province, more than 40 huts were 
burned and dozens of people killed. 

The greatest d, image in South 
Africa In the past half century has 
been to basic morality. Apartheid 
wns not exclusively ri-spuiisibte; tin* 
deeply ingrained societal codes 
once so characteristic of African 
peoples had begun crumbling gen- 
erations earlier under the pressure* 
of the living styles, cash economy, 
technology, urbanization and often 
conflicting moralities introduced by 
whites. 

Apartheid dramatically acceler- 
ated the erosion by mousing black 
anger lo the point where whiles and 
anything to du with them became 1 
justified targets in black eyes. I'lu 1 
on me nipt for law and order left by . 
the long years of theft, killing and , 
destruction menaces tin* whole of j 
South African society. 

Corruption lias spn ad like >mu- ■ 
ccr. It hits the headlines when high- j 
profile figures are accus'd: the 1 
notorious Winnie Mandela and the ] 
once internationally respected Rev. 
Alan Boesak of misusing donations; 
ANC youth idol Peter Moknba of 
misusing National Tourism Forum 
funds; politician Rockey Mnlcbane- 
Metsing of signing awny 12 million 
rand of taxpayers' money. 

President Mandela himself has 
observed that there has been "mas- 
sive corruption in which millions, if 
not billions, has been embezzled." 
At Ills behest the ANC set up a disci- 
plinary committee to investigate 
misconduct. 

There can be no security in South 
Africa, no peace, no faith in govern- 
ment, no investor confidence and no 
real reconstruction and develop- 
ment until the crime wave is 
stopped. It is the essential first step. 

Still, there is much on the credit 
side, most notably foe smooth way 
ordinary people are settling into 
everyday relationships. Flashpoints 
of friction remain, but what is for- 
gotten, especially in the emotional- 
ism generated by apartheid, is that 
white and black South Africans have 
been familiar for many generations, 
creating an often uneasy yet work- 
able interdependence with no paral- 
lel except perhaps in Brazil. 

Not even at its worst could 
apartheid destroy this mutuality. 
The chances remain reasonably 
good for tranquil and amicable race 
relations. Black and white must 
make concessions. 

Whites must accept that foe old 
South Africa has gone forever 1 ; 
Africa has stamped its personality 
Indelibly on foe country. Blacks 
must accept that whites are irre- 
movably pdrt of the scene. 

Then We could have a great 
country. 

WHf Nussay, a freelance writer, was 
a foreign correspondent and editor 
with the Argus'Groijpte Mica News' 
Service for many years and' editor of 
the Pretoria News. ' 
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Imperial glory is a 
thing of the past 


GUARDIAN WESQ.'f 
November 19 1995 


Eurosoeptics 1 promotion • 
of the Commonwealth 
as the source of Britain’s 
economic salvation is 
flawed,. says Will Hutton 

T HE British Commonwealth is 
becoming fashionable again, 
it boasts five out. of the 10 
fastest-growing economic? in the 1 
world, claim its n‘ew proponents. 
Commonwealth ’ countries in the 
Asia-Pacific Rim proyide a unique 
bridgehead into the world's most 
rapidly growing region. For Euro- 
sceptics, the Commonwealth is an 
asset which Britain has for too long 
neglected. 

It Is not clear how this new impor- 
tance is going to take shape — since 
the threat of expulsion did not stop 
Nigeria hanging Ken Saro-Wiwa 
any more than the prospect of cen- 
sure at last week's Commonwealth 
meeting inhibited John Major's sup- 
port for French nuclear testing. But ' 
that does not prevent it from being a | 
useful artillery piece In the increas- 
ingly bitter exchanges over Britain's 1 
interests and future. 

The gradual transformation in 
the Commonwealth's image, from a 
tiresome responsibility in which 
Britain exchanged aid for immi- 
grants and slow-growing markets, 
to a potentially positive resource, 
has matched the rise in Conserve ' 
five Eurosceptlclsm. Tony Baldry at 
the Foreign Office, David Howell as 
chairman of the Commons foreign 
affairs committee and Lord Young 
as president of the Institute of Di- 
rectors. have all recently spoken 
about the Commonwealth in glow- 
ing terms. Why tie ourselves to Eu- 
rope when old imperial glories are 
waiting to be revisited-’ 

But while St is time that the Com- 
monwealth offers opportunities, it 
falls a long way short of being a gen- 
uine alternative to Britain's growing 
economic and political commitment 
to Europe. Eurosceptic zeal has got 
in the way of hard thinking. 

None the less there is a real 
change afoot, and the doubts about 
the Commonwealth's worth have 
begun to be dispelled, It trapped 
British exporters into low-growth, 
low-tech markets, ran the old argu- 
ment, and locked the British eco- 
nomy into deflation as the Treasury 
and Bank of England fought to 
maintain the convertibility of ster- 
ling area assets, held by the Com- 
monwealth, into hard currencies. 

Escaping from thiB nexus was an 
argument used by Edward Heath 
and then Harold Wilson to support 
British entry into the then Common 


Market Britain needed to redirect 
its exports to fast-growing Euro- 
pean markets and confront its in- 
dustrial competitors head to head; 
competition and access to continen- 
tal-sized markets would give indus- 
try just the boost it needed. The 
Commonwealth would be allowed to 
wither on the vine. 

Last week the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs released a 
paper — Economic Opportunities 
for Britain and the Commonwealth 
— that is the best effort yet at ren- 
dering coherent the newly develop- 
ing pro-Conunonwealth case, in a 
global economy Britain has to think 
globally, argues its author, Kather- 
ine West 

The relationship between Britain 
and Australia is an exemplar of why 
the Commonwealth still matters. 
Australian investment in Britain is 
eight times higher than it should be, 
given the size of the British econ- 
omy, while by the same calculus 
British investment in Australia is 
seven times higher. For Australian 
companies, Britain provides a jump- 
ing-off point for the European single 
market, while a growing number of 
UK companies are using Australia 
as the headquarters of their Asia- 
Pacific operations. 

The scale of this interpenetration 
mutually demonstrates, fyk West 
says, how useful it is to have a 
snared business culture at each end 
of the world which allows them ac- 
cess to great regional markets. 

So far so good, but Ms West 
wants to go further, Europe is such a 
low-growth zone that Britain should 
1 reorientate its diplomatic and trade 
efforts to burgeoning Common- 
wealth markets. Here there is a fa- 
miliar litany. By 2010 the Asia Pacific 
economy, including Japan, will sur- 
pass the combined economic weight 
of North America and Europe. 
Malaysia and Australia were strong 
markets for British exports in 1994, 
while in 1993, exports to Europe 
rose by only 5 per cent. Behind the 
trade flows there is a build-up of 
British direct investment, too. 

The message is clear, here, and 
not in Europe, lies Britain’s future. 

But Ms West is partisan, as are 
Conservative Eurosceptics. Il is 
true that 1993 was a poor year for 
exports to the EU. After 20 years in 
which the Union steadily grew as 
the destination of British visible ex- 
ports, 3993 saw a sharp reverse, 
with the proportion falling from 60 
per cent of the total to under 55 per 
cent Europe was in recession. But 
in 1994, which Ms West neglects to 
, mention, Britain's visible exports to 
Europe jumped by 14 per cent as 
the European economies recovered. 



In Brief 


The inclusion of invisible earn- 
ings lowers the proportion of overall 
export earnings to below 50 per 
cent. But that is partly because 
Britain's overseas Commonwealth 
investments, having accumulated 
over 200-300 years, are so mature 
that the Dow of dividends and prof- 
its from any pound of direct invest- 
ment in the Commonwealth is 
significantly higher than from any 
pound of EU Invettment, so reori- 
enting the figures. 

But that has not deterred UK 
business, uniquely focused on mak- 
ing high short-term returns, from 
continuing to build up its Invest- 
ment in the EU. Business plainly be- 
lieves the returns it wants He in 
Europe, where the rise in direct in- 
vestment is on course to match the 
proportion of British exports. 

The investment figures for Hong 
Kong, Singapore and Malaysia are 
enhanced by the boom in the early 
1990s, and the growth now looks 
much more modest. 

The five Commonwealth coun- 
tries that rank in the world’s fastest- 
growing 10 economies are Mauritius, 


US budget row leads to federal shutdown 

Martin Walker and Rautar 1 I think we’re making a little 1 markets were frayed as fee dol- 

1 C.nnU 1 1 If » T .. -_.il, . 

OARTS of fee US federal gov- 
r eminent shut down opera- 
tions early on Tuesday after 
President Bill CUntpn con- 
fronted Republicans fa Congress 
by vetoing their bill to raise the 
country’s debt ceiling. 

However, Republicans said a., 
meeting at fee White House late 
on Moncfay bad made some 
progress and toLks would con- 
tinue on Tuesday. ’ 

' “I’ve been to a lot of these and 

ucnunoj’, acuuc u^juniy 

leader Bob Dole said after the 
meeting. ,“We had a good discus- 
sion. Nobody’s going to go out 
and beat each other up. This is 
serious business.” 

Some 800,000 non-essential 
employees, pr 40 percent of the 
non-military payroll, were sent 
Home when they reported to 
work ,on Tuesday because the 
federal government had no. ; . 
rpofleytopaytheni. ... , 

.Nerves, op fee financial .... 

iar ten m japan ana nurupe, ana 

Treasury bond prices began 
edging down as Wall Street 
traders accused the politicians 
of “demoralising the market”. ; 

The prospect of a.US Treasury 
default op the , $26 billion in 
obligations which fell due on . ■ 1 
Wednesday remained unlikely. . 

However, fee Republican bill ; 
threatens tomflkBthlBkind of , , 
political standoff permanent, by 
cfaelng fee various accounting, ,, , 
loopholes that the Treasury .can, . 


Botswana, Belize, Hong Kong ami 
Singapore, Tliese do not offer a seri- 
ous alternative to Europe, even as 
examples of deeper trends, and 
their heterogeneity underlines liu- 
differences within the Common- 
wealth rather than mystical shared 
values. Australia is the exception, 
not the rule. 

How should Britain act, even if il 
accepts the Commonwealth case? 
Ms West proposes more funding for 
Common wealth initiatives and the 
establishment of n Commonwealth 
Global Communications Network to 
enable better inter-counu y network- 
ing. Fine. These are deserved in 
their own right and worth support- 
ing, but their very modesty demon- 
strates the difficulty of making the 
Commonwealth a viable trading and 
political unit. 

After all, what does Nigeria fear 
most Commonwealth or EU trade 
sanctions? Britain can and should 
keep its Commonwealth networks 
alive and vigorous; but its interests 
and destiny remain firmly Euro- 
pean. There is no escape to the 
Pacific. Geography Is compelling. 


employ to ovoid such a default. 

Each side now believes it is 
fighting on Its own chosen 
ground, where It can win the bat- 
tie of public opinion. The opin- 
ion polls suggest that while 
Republicans have broad support 
in their goal of balancing the 
budget, Clinton has even greater 
public backing for his staunch 
defence of the Medlcare ayatem. 

Theweakness in the Rejpub- 
Ucan. position is that a bickering 
Congress has passed only three , 
of the 13 spending bills needed 
to fend the government this ! . 

fiscal year,, which is already six. 

weeks old. .,%• 1 , 


T HE Bank of England set its 
face against a cut in borrow- 
ing coats, despite growing calls 
from industry for fee Govern- 
ment In revitalise Britain’s Falter- 
ing economic recovery. The 
Bank’s latest Inflation Report 
adopts a wait-and-see approach 
to interest rates on the grounds 
that prospects for fee economy 
are still unclear. 


S INGAPORE Airlines is to buy 
77 new 777-model aircraft 
from Boeing over the next nine 
years at a total cost of up to $13 
billion. Rolls-Royce la to supply 
engines for 01 of the planes. 


B OOMING sales of cigarettes 
to developing countries have 
helped BAT Industries to record 
pre-tax profits of £1 .8 billion in 
the nine months to the end of 
September. 


S ONY Corp announced an 
agreement with Intel to 
begin joint development of per- 
sonal computers. Sony plans to 
Introduce its first model of 
home-use PC in the US market 
next year. 


T HE rights to more than 250 
Beatles songs have been 
sold by pop star Michael 
Jackson to Sony for £60 million. 

P ROFITS of Rupert Mur- 
doch’s BSkyR more than | 
doubled to £50.8 million in the ; 
quarter ending September after | 
214,000 new UK subscribers ; 
boosted the number of paying 
viewers to 4.38 million. 1 


U K BOOK sales liuve soared 
by almost 50 per cent in the 
four weeks since the collapse of 
the Net Book Agreement — the 
price accord among publishers— 
opened the way for widespread 
discounts. But experts calculate 
it is far too small (0 make up for 
tile money lost by retailers. 


B ritish airways whs 

ordered to pay £3,5 million 
to 6 1 French passengers who ■ 
wore held as “human shields” in 
Iraq, after their flight lauded la 
Kuwait moments after Saddam 
Hussein invaded in 1090. 
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Bielarus turns back 
to face Russia again 


Jean-Baptlste Naudet in Minsk 


Jf Y HUNCH is that 
|%/l we're not going to 
Jm ▼ ala be able to avoid a 
dictatorship here," says a glum 
Pavel Sheremet, the young editor of 
Bielorossia Delovaya Gazeta, 
Bielam's main business newspaper. 

A year ago the country's four in- 
dependent papers were told they 
could no longer go on being printed 
in the Bielarussisn capital, Minsk. 
Last month they were forced to find 
rotary presses abroad. On top of 
that, the state organisation in 
charge of distribution, which has a 
monopoly, refuses to handle opposi- 
tion papers. The state media have 
long since been brought to heel, 
and the only independent TV chan- 
nel has been cloaed down. 

Belarus's populist and highly au- 
thoritarian president, Alexander 
Lukashenko, has just decided to in- 
troduce "a political day" in the calen- 
dar of companies, so as to “inform 
the population of the actual situa- 
tion". He is also forming a presiden- 
tial guard and has just appointed 
loyalists to run “law-aml-order 
organs" (the interior :ind defence 
ministries, the secret services and 
the security council). 

After succeeding in discrediting i 
the new parliament elected in May, 
the Bielarussian leader recently ' 
threatened to intfudtav a direct 
presidential system unless a suffi- 
cient number ot voters went to the 
polls by the end of November to 
complete the new assembly. 

Meanwhile, the president lias re- 
fused to recognise the authority of 
the former Supreme Soviet, despite 
a ruling by the constitutional court. 
Belarus seems sei for a bumpy ride 
this winter, particularly as experts 
are predicting a grim future for the 
Bielarussian rouble, which has re- 
mained stable for the past year 
despite persistent inflation. 

I “In a month or two the central 
bank, which is spending almost 
£100 million a month on its interven- 
tions. will run out of reserves, and 
the rouble will go through the 
floor," wains Stanislav Bogdan- 
ovich, a widely respected econom- 
ics expert, who resigned a month 
ago os head of the National Bonk, 
'Tie president was using toe insti- 
tution aa though it were his private 
bank, and none of toe reform pro- 
grammes had been applied," he said. 

Bielarus, a small country located 
between fee Russian Federation 
and Poland (or "in the heart of Eu- 
fope", as they like to say here); has 
become the odd man out in the re- 
gion. Whereas most nations in toe 
former Soviet bloc have been fight- 
ing hard to hang on to their Inde- 
pendence, this 1 country of 10.5 
million inhabitants seems to be 
doing everything in its power to 
abandon its sovereignty and plage 
its destiny in Moscow^ hands. 

The government and most of the 
population fear reform and see Rus- 
sia as their economic sheet anchor. 
Tney dream of d the good old days" 
when the Bielarussisn Republic was 
better off than the rest of the Soviet 
Union because it was able to 
process cheap 1 raw materials with 
cut-price Russian energy. ’ 

Alth6ugh fee customs union 1 With 


Russia, which was also approved by 
referendum, has come into force, 
there is little chance of monetary 
union, let alone political union, be- 
tween the two countries. Last year 
Russia cancelled Rn already signed 
draft plan for monetary union. 

As a Minsk-based diplomat says: 
“Why buy a cow when you get the 
milk free? Russia already enjoys all 
the advantages it wants: it has a mili- 
tary presence, a corridor to Europe, 
diplomatic support and none of the 
usual drawbacks." 

The Minsk government has been 
bending over backwards to please 
Moscow. Bielarus has been more 
zealous titan Russia in its efforts to 
get the countries of the former So- 
viet Union to reconstitute a military 
bloc in order to counter Nato's 



I — — - — — — - ■ — 

President Chirac last week accepted the resignation of Alain Juppe’s government'. . . and promptly 
reappointed Juppd as premier. In slimming down his government from 41 to 32 members, Juppd 
sacked 13 ministers (eight of them women) and brought In only four new faces 


expansionism . 

In a rerun, on a much smaller 
scale, of the Soviet Union’s shooting 
down of a KAL airliner in 1983. 
Bielarus's air defences brought 
down a hot-air balloon which was 
taking part in an international com- 
petition on September 12. Two 
Americans were killed. 'ITi«- 
Bielarussian authorities expressed 
"regret" hut made no official apol- 
ogy — and fined the iwo survivurs 
SCO each on the grounds that they 
had entered the country without a 
visa. 

The balloon incident was only the 
tip of the iceberg. There has been a 
government crackdown in many 
areas of life. At the end of August, 
the president signed an edict to "en- 
sure political stability, strengthen 
discipline and respect for the law. 
and prevent illegal strikes". The de- 
cree suspended the activities of the 
independent trade union and lifted 
the immunity of parliamentary 
deputies and members of local as- 
semblies. 

Gennady Alexandrovich Bikov, 
president of the suspended union, 
remembers wryly how he was ar- 
rested in his office on August 21 by 
men wearing hoods and bulletproof 
jackets, then given a 10-day prison 
sentence for having organised an 
"illegal strike". 

In support of its demand that 
workers' salaries should be paid, 
the union’s tratisport branch had I 
called a strike on August 17. Some ( 
30 people were arrested, and 82 lost 
I their Jobs. Three union leaders, in- 
cluding Bikov, were jailed. 

Officials at tile presidency prefer 
not to comment on euch incidents, 
One of President Lukashenko's 
aides, Ural Latipov, puts, down such 
“domestic problems" to the Current 
separation of powers "as advocated 
by Montesquieu". "That separation 
has never been simple irt any coun- 
try —in Britain, parliament had the 
king executed," he says. He Hopes, 
however, that in future things will 
be carried out “in a more civilised 
fashion". ' 

Opponents of the regime are 
under no illusion. One of them says: 
The people really think that me Op- 
position, parliament and the, consti- 
tutional court are all preventing the 
president from handing tofem happi- 
ness bn a plate." That means that 
President Lukashenko qannot do 
without IiIb 1 opposition whlfch is 
BO.mOfcbtlkoiatibni • 11 

: : (l (NovetaberS/G) 


A prime minister at last? 


EDITORIAL 


T HE institutional set-up in- | 
traduced by General 
Charles de Gaulle at the 
beginning of the Fifth Republic 
in 1958, under which the presi- 
dent oversees the prime minis- 
ter he has chosen, is an fraught 
with ambiguity that it rarely 
works well. Depending on cir- 
cumstances and the degree to 
which they have wished to 
distance themselves from gov- 
ernment action, successive pres- 
idents hove kept either a tight or 
a loose rein on their premiers. 

So far in hia presidency, 
Jacques Chirac has apparently 
broken new ground. All the key 
options decided by Prime Minis- 
ter Alain Juppl, such as the 
spring mini-budget, the finance 
net for 1996 and the plan for on 
overhaul of the social security 
system, have been overseen by 
the president. Yet Chirac has 
given the impression that he 
doca no more thun lay down the 
broad outlines of policy, while 
fearing the detail to Juppd. 

Like a shipowner, Chirac hires 
out the boat, chooses the cup- 
tain, advises him on his choice 
of crew, fixes the objective of hia 


voyage and allots the time he 
has to achieve It. It is up to fee 
captain to chart his route, de- 
pending on currents and meteor- 
ological imponderables, so he 
can safely reach his destination. 

Now thnt Chime lias at last 
made it clear in which direction 
he wishes to sail, Juppt will he 
able, with fee November 7 cabi- 
net reshuffle, to draw on the tal- 
ents of a crew who, In theory at 
least, have more experience of 
the high seas than thetr prede- 
cessors. But he still has to prove 
his ability to weather a storm. 

His first few months as pre- 
mler provide absolutely no evi- 
dence that he has that ability-. 
And his televised statement on 
the day of the cabinet reshuffle 
hardly suggested he had 
adopted the tack most likely to 
persuade public opinion to ac- 
cept the sacrifices in store. His 
manner contrasted strikingly 
•with Chirac's television Inter- 
view 12 dayB earlier. 

Tiie prime minister faces a se- 
ries of handicaps. He has to make 
people forget that he wna Inca- 
pable of getting his first cabinet 
to work property — something 
which, admittedly, its compos- 
ition made It difficult to do. 

He baa to reassure' Internat- 


ional markets made wary by the 
shilly-shallying of his first months 
in office. He has been slow' — 
though not entirely through hia 
own fault — in implementing a 
policy of austerity, and wilt now 
have to make up for lost time. 
And he will have to dn ail that 
without the benefit of firm and \ 
overt support from tiie president. 
All Chirac has done is keep 
Jupp6 on in fee prime minister’s 
seat. It is Juppe who has been 
left to say how happy he is to en- 
I joy the support of the president. 

In fee best tradition of the 
Fifth Republic, then, Chirac can 
thus keep two irons in the fire, 
Juppd, like Pierre Mauroy In 
1983, can be asked to do “the 
dirty work” before someone else 
comes along and takes the 
credit for It Just before the gen- 
eral election of 1998. 

Jupp£ may also serve the pur- 
pose, as Raymond Barre did 
from 1976-81, of leading the 
majority for just as long as it en- 
joys the support of the elec- 
torate. That noil clearly depend 
on hia ability to instil confidence 
and to show leadership — in 
other words, on his ability to be- 
have. at last, like a true prime 
minister. 

(November 9) 


Czech Republic puts brakes on privatisation 


Francolse Lazare jri Prague , 


T HE government of the Caech 
Republic, which is proud of its 


X Republic, which is proud of its 
ecoaomic record and its success in 
transferring major state-owned com- 
panies to the private sector, has 
announced it will wind up the pri- 
vatisations ministry in May 1995, a 
jnonth before the general election. 

Several problems face Prime Min- 
ister Vaclav Klaus, a.free-market tin- 
thuaiaat, and his government They 
cannot, for example,- carry iut pri- 
vatisations that -*111 result in higher 
electridly bills or tralri fares just be- ; 
fore the election. 1 11 

In the paBt feW ywife’the health 
sector haB undergone Considerable 
upheavals; which led to the resign a- 
tion 'of r Heiilth , ;MinlSter l Lodek 
{tobaa' Id October and' hid repUce- 
inent by former tranipdf t miitisteV 
Jan Strasky, a majh'kribWn'foh hia" 
negotiating skills. ' ' * 


The country now has twice as 1 
many doctors per head' of popula- 
tion as Germany. Pavel, Veprek, ' 
head of a large Prague hospital, 
thinks U wbuld now be Impossible 
to privatise hospitals. He says that 
the number of beds needs to be re- 
duced and the running of hospitals 
rationalised. Ip short, he thinks 're- 
structuring should precede privatisa- 
tion, Whereas the government 'has 
so far preferred to do the reverse, , ’ 

If Klaus wins the election, , he will 


have 1 to define clearly the dividing 
line between the private and publlfc 
sectors: and find responsible Own- 

L I : L,.i }■_ 


! Richard 1 Fh1bi\ M; a trkde ’unfoti 
eader, notes that 1 Ktalfa ' recently 
ised the expression "public titili- 
ies" fpr the first time, that 'he has 


tala, and’ that’ the unions havb'stloH 
fettled In g i ettin& ’ toe privatisdtibh 
of the 'railways’ taken oft the ageddd’. 


Europe remains a key element of 
Czech economic policy. Many re- 
structured Czech companies, Which 
operate in a stable economic envi- 
ronment' want to be treated ori an 
equal footing 'with EU companies. A 
govermhent source says: “We need 
to speed tilings up here in view of 
the mechanisms’ set in motion' in 
Poland and insure that Czech In- 
dustry 1 does not seem less attractive 
at European level.” 1 
Tire government’s monetary pol- 
icy has comti tinder fl re. With; the 
trade deficit ’Wdemrig, exporters 
haVe been calling for £ devaluation 
pf the Czech tfrpivjn, which became 
felly 'convertible at fee beginning of 
October. Finance ministry sources 
kay thdt dtocussiohs £re under !wa^ 
lo 1 authorise fiuctu'auona of between 
3 and 1 5 ;1 i>er petit' £feain$r 'fee 
bfeiitschhiaf k, but .that feer^ 'lb mf 
a uestioh' of Abating the citowiii *'■ 


questioh of fibating’the citowri. *' 
" :, 0roVemlter6)' ‘ 
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18 /CINEMA 

Go with I 
the flow 
of time 

Pascal Mdrigeau on 

the art and artifice of 
Maurice Pialat's Le Gargu 
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T HERE ARE moments in 
Maurice Pialat's films which 
apparently have nothing to 
do with film-making as we under- 
stand it. Take one of die restaurant 
scenes in his latest movie. Le Gargu. 
G ^rard. Sophie and Jeannot sit 
down at a table. They are joined by 
c *ihy. When Gerard asks her 
whether she would prefer a table by 
the window, she says she would. Su 
everyone moves to another table. 

The move does not seem to mean 
Jpucli. It is almost as if Pialat had 
had second thoughts, from a pictor- 
ial point of view, and inadvertently 
kft traces of his indecision in the 
final cut. But in fact it is a directorial 
device, which has its significance 
without our realising it: the change 
°f scenery results in Girard and 
Sophie having a row. 

Or perhaps one should say - 
Girard and Sylvie, for the Christian E 
name of the character played by 
Giraldine Poilhas changes at vari-. p 
ous times in the film. That, too, is p 
something that never normally hap- ii 
Pens in the cinema, any more than t 
characters who look straight at the t 
1 camera. 

I Four-year-old Antoine — played \ 
I 1>y Antoine Pialat, the son of Mau- < 
rice Pialut and his co-scriptwriter < 
wife, Sylvie Danton — stares at the 1 
camera more than once. And in a < 
scene on the island of Mauritius l 
where Antoine and Sophie/Sylvie I 
are travelling on a bus, the dozens 1 
°f children who laugh and scream 
are clearly doing so for the benefit 
of the camera. 

That is Pialat's way of making 
I films. Le Gargu, his 11th movie, is 
I like his first, UEnfance Nue (1967), 

I in that he sets it in a kind of space 
I time continuum which is very much 
his own property, where artifice 
I seems to be spontaneous reality and 
the fictional is inseparable from the 
factual. 

Pialat sets about filling that con- 
tinuum from the start of the film, 
first on the sound track — we hear 
the voices of a child and a woman as 
L the credits roll against a blue back- 
I ground — and then in the first shot, 
which is of a small boy in shorts ca- 
I feering across a white room. 

I After that, we see the boy and his 
mother playing on a bed, without 
yet knowing who they are or where 
we are — except that we are In a Pi- 
alat film, because actors do not talk 
like that in other people’s movies, 
and no one else films them in this 
way. 

I Then we are gradually able to take 
I our bearings: this must be the flat in 
I Paris where Gerard (G£rard Depar- 
I dieu), Sophie and Antoine live; the 
next moment, they are on holiday, in 
I Mauritius, or at the Vendde seaside 
resort of Sabies-d'Olonne . for the 
weekend. We know where we are, 

but never exactly when. 

When Cathy , (Fablenne Babe) 

I makes her appearance, she clam- 
bers into Gerard's, bed. Later on, 
there la a scene where they seem to 
1 be meeting for the. first time. Is it a 
flashback? Not really, because to 
l have a flashbaeje the narrative ha^ 
I to have a present, and there is no 



Cut and paced job 



Depardieu: plays the director’s alter ego memorably in Le Gargu 


present in Le Gargu. There is no 
past either, but rather such a tight 
interweaving of present and past 
that they inexorably point to die fu- 
ture. 

“I have never looked at a child 
without reflecting that lie will be- 
come an old man, or a cradle with- 
out thinking of a grave," Gustave 
Flaubert wrote in a letter to Louise ! 
Colet. That child in Le Gargu is An- 
toine, whom Pialat films as though 
trying to hold back the march of 
time. “Good God, how time files!" 
Gerard says as he looks at photos of 
Antoine when he was younger. 

About 15 minutes before the end 
of the film, as a distraught Depar- 
dieu contemplates his dead father 
lying on a bed in a clinic, we learn 
that the garftt of the title (a patois 
word for garpm) is neither Antoine, 
nor G&rard, but Girard's father. 
That’s It," his father had scrawled 
on a piece of paper before dying. 


L ATER, as the body is placed 
in a coffin and nuns launch 
into a hymn, Girard has to 
stifle a laugh and wishes he had re- 
alised that the shroud automatically 
consisted of a sheet of plastic unless 
the customer advised otherwise. 

Girard picks up his father's 
overnight case, which is full of let- 
ters. his wallet, a few photos, his 
toothbrush and a bottle, of eau-de- 
Cologne. His death bed has already 
been filled by another dying man. 

This sequence, which is. like a 
film within a film, throws light on I 
what has preceded and changes our 
perception of what follows, which is 
neither different nor the same — . 
like the water of a pond which, as 
Sophie remarks, either remains still 
or flows, depending on the spot 

Nothing shifts, yet there is a flow 

which Pialat captures without alter- 
ing its direction, which lie controls 
without harnessing, and which 
leads him from one scene to die 
next, or from one movie to its prede- 
cessor or successor. 

In the sequence where Pialat 
films the grimly mechanical danc- 
ing of those who cater to the desires 
of other people, prompting obscene 
comments and: sexist jibes, one is 


reminded of the brothel scene in his il 
previous film, Van Gogh, where a a 
whiff of the end of the world and the g 

imminent death of mankind can also u 
be detected. t 

Gerard is loud and outsized, like 
the electric lorry he buys Antoine, « 
not so much to delight his son as to \ 
prove to himself and others that he j 
is alive and kicking. < 

He has become a millstone, as 1 
Sophie points out to him, parlieu- 1 
larly now he no longer serves any I 
puipose. At the end of the film 
Gdrard is on the far side of a pane of ■ 
glass, WHtcliing a movie from whose 
first scene he was excluded and 
which, if it were not about to end, 
would continue without him. The 
final shot homes in on Sophie. 

I By erasing his alter ego, Fialnt 
oses the door on his own life, 
hich he had left ajar for a moment 
bcusing on his child, his father's 
path and elements of his earlier 
1ms). The private and confessional 
me that is ao strongly in evidence 
iroughout Le Gargu has less to do 
nth Us directly autobiographical 
[intension than with Pialat's unique 
ind deeply moving way of unbur- 
iening himself: he imposes his 
iresence, as an invisible actor, on a 
work of which he is at once the 
:reator and the spectator, and 
which seems to reveal Itself to him 
is he directs It 

This stripping of the threads of 
life is reflected in the symbolic, al- ! 
most initiatory denuding of Gdrard 
and Sophie before they offer them- 
selves to each other. Pailhas, 
Depardieu, Babe and Dominique 
Rocheteau (a former football star) 
as jeannot, ail give memorable 
performances. 

More particularly, Depardieu’s 
sense of humour, combined with his 

ability to give himself, totally to a 
part and to a director while remain- 
ing himself, and the force that em- 
anates from Pailhas as she suffers a 
flurry of humiliations and insists 
Bomehow. create the right . condi- 
tions for the laughing and carefree 
Antoine Pialat to put across the mes- 
sage of the film: that hope must al- 
ways spring eternal. 

(November 1) 


Maurice Pialat talks to 

Jean-Michel Frodon 

I wh 

about movie-making ha ' 

as I 

W HEN YOU visit Maurice Pi- 
alat at his home in the hin 
foothills of the Pyrenees, he is warm G6 

and outgoing — the complete oppo- chi 
site of the snarling and tyrannical aw 
director of legend. He is someone tht 
who commits himself totally to each sci 
film, and therefore cannot under- tht 
stand or tolerate anyone else telling Le 
him what he should do. nil 

For him, the only valid cinematic 
genre is popular cinema. His happi- ini 
est memory as a director is of the an 
big queues he saw outside cinemas ca 
that were showing his only real box- or 
office success, Nous Ne Vieillirons fil 
Pas Ensemble (1972). cc 

It emerged casually from our con- st 
vernation that some of the shots in tiv 
Le Gnrgu were directed not by hi in C» 
but by his wife Sylvie. How wus il lii 
that a director who embodied the 
most personal type of cinema could «*< 
allow someone else to shoot certain fi 
scenes? Pialat feels that an auteur is ii 
not necessarily the person who cun- "I 
trols every detail of a film, but n 
rather the iierson who sets his or ii 
her stamp on il. " 

He agreed he was a "realistic" di- p 
rector. "But often, when that term is n 
used. I get the feeling it mentis ‘lim- 
ited’ or 'unimaginative' — yet il 

another misunderstanding." He re- c 
gards his film Police (1985) ns a fail- v 
ure, because he broke the rules i»f I 

I ' * genre he wanted to respecl. l 

Pialat, who is 70, more than once / 
pressed frustration at the fact Dial 
had made so few films (11 in ( 
are) . He touched on the subject i»f s 
nth. which Is never absent from i 
s movies, and alluded to the 
ahh problems that slowed down 
e preparation of Ia? Gnrgu am! ai- 
ded the shooting of it: "I fell sev- 
hI times while we were making it. 
:ould have killed myself, but luek- 
' 1 know how to fall." 

The starting poinl for I x? G argu 
ns Pialat’s stint ns n safes rep in the 
[lies, first fora pharmaceutical lab 
ralory, then for a typewriter cum- 
my. That was the setting he chose 
ir a film about a mail and a woman 
ho eventually became Sophie and 
?annol in Le But ill the final 
ersion of the script, Kalnl eli mi- 
nted the snles-rep background and 
Iso changed details of the death of 
lis father — “the most autobio- 
[raphical scene ill Le Gargu". 

Then n degree of urgency en- 
ered the equation: Pialat wanted to 
lira his own son Antoine, so the em- 
ihasis of tlie screenplay was shifted 
;o give the boy and his father (De- 
pardieu) a more important role. “I 
wanted to film Antoine when he was 
that age," says Pialat. It was impos- 
sible to wait any longer, as four- 
year-old children change too fast. 

“1 didn't direct Antoine at all. We 
didn’t rehearse any scenes. 1 just 
tried to create play situations that 
enabled him to do what he wanted 
within the framework of the film. I 
didn’t want any,, soppy teddy-bear 
scenes or anything.”, . 

In a way, Antoine was the ideal 
actor for q director like Pialat "1 like 
movies to get made almost on auto- 
matic pilot 1 like actors to take the 
Initiative", . 

; Pialat had no problems with De-. 
pardieu, who i q the course of tile 
four films on which; they have 
worked , together, starting with 
Loulou (1980), has become Pialat’s 
virtual alter ego, despite some seri- 
ous rows between the two men: “I 


don't direct him, ho does it all by 
himself. 1 think that during the 
whole shooting of the film 1 must 
have given him only two indications 
as to how I wanted him to net." 

To his surprise, Pialat also found 
himself on the same wavelength as 
Geraldine Pailhas, whom he met by 
chance during an evening of C£sar 
awards |thc French equivalent of 
the Oscars). She was reluctant to be 
screen-tested. Pialat thinks that, 
thanks to her performance, Sylvie in 
Le Gargu is “the most successful of 
nil my female characters". 

Pialat's films are prepared in 
immense detail — his screenplays 
are often extremely bulky — but 
can be influenced by random events 
on set. And even the shooting of a 
film, for him, is merely a process of 
collecting “material". The final con- 
struction of the movie, which is par- 
ticularly complex in the case of le 
Gargu, "was entirely worked out at 
the cutting stage". 

Pialai hired Herve de Luze, an 
editor with much experience of 
films with .i highly classical narra- 
tive style (such as Claude Bern's!: 
"1 left him on his own for three 
months, and only then did I turn up 
iu the culling room. The structure 
of tile movie was devised at that 
[mint, but the elements were al- 
ready there." 

Sometimes tin- very existence of 
those elements had been left n» 
chance: "I wasn't sure I really 
wauled to go in Mauritius. A week 
before we were due to leave. I 
tossed a coin ami il told us to K 11 - 
And for once 1 hadn't cheated. " 

It is tar (rum certain that after Le 
(iargu. a film where the directur's 
sensibilities are very thinly dis- 
guised, Pialat will stick for good to 







Pialat: leaving lliinp to cban rt 

making movies set in 
He is still obsessed w j“ l theJlB baB‘ 
which he has had a go F Q^^pa- 
doiuxl, at least 10 times iW ^ 

lion, "about which no 
the truth". He is.dce^^of 
angry when people * uS r ^L- 
being soft on the Vichy r _^jgcl ftff a 

He told me about his 

film on the subject .calteO L^ 
scribed his own experience ^ 
dark years and 
the novelist 4 lulS '^ er ^J n dso {l ' b 
anti-Semitism on the ft 
literary talent, to is njj 

ports that Maurice - hit* 
world-weary and l at pea*" 1 ., 
self are way off the m ant. . . • . ] 

(November*; t 
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Power of Babel 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLS & COLLEftlsg 


: It's your friends who matter, 
not your nationality, say 
the new Euro-kids. 

Roger Ttedre reports 

r HE\ SPEAK two or more 
languages fluently, have 
friends from a dozen coun- 
tries. go “home" a couple of times a 
year to see their grandparents, and 
think Michael Portillo a very bad 
joke indeed. 

' These are the Euro-kids. Despite 
increasing antagonism on the politi- 
cal right towards European integ- 
ration, a generation of children is 
i growing up inculcated with Euro- 
; pean values. There are 3,500 of 
: them at ihe European School in 
; Ucde, south Brussels, mostly chil- 
i dren of EU officials. 

! Alexandra Pledge, a 16-year-old 
British pupil, said: “My parents 
came here 20 years ago. We go to 
| see my grandmother in Leamington 
■ Spa, but the country where you live 
Is not really reievanL It’s where your 
! mends are that matters.” 

Hie Euro-kids are living the 
European dream. Their schools 
philosophical raison d’itre is sealed, 
m parchment, into the foundation 
, stones: "Educated side by side, un- 
troubled from infancy by divisive 
prejudices, acquainted with ail that 
K great and good in the different 
cultures, It will be borne in upon 
them as they mature that they be- 
ong together. Without ceasing to 
look to their own lands with love 
anu pride, they will become in mind 
Europeans, schooled and ready to 


complete and consolidate the work 
of their fathers before them, to 
bnng into being a united and thriv- 
ing Europe." 

The linguistic proficiency of the 
children is astonishing. The play- 
ground babble switches between 
two, three, four languages, some- 
times in a single conversation. 

A class of nine- and 10-year-olds, 
all multilingual, talked happily about 
teaming more languages.' Erica 
Tirr, who ((escribed herself as Ital- 
ian and English, spoke Italian. 
English and French, and wanted to 
learn German. Charles Gosme 
(French and Scottish) wanted (o 
tackle German and Greek. LiBa 
Ciarke, who was English and had 
lived in Tanzania, fancied Swahili. 

The British pupils see no contra- 
diction between being European and 
British. One teenager said: "I feel 
European with hints of Englishness." 

Emily Cox, aged 17, said: "I feel 
English and I read English writers, 
but if you don’t live in the culture 
they can see you as a stranger. You 
can t talk about the latest episode of 
Brookside." 

This sense of alienation may be a 
downside of the European experi- 
ence. John Bulwer. a teacher who 
wrote a university thesis on the sub- 
ject. suggested: “It’s possible that 
European-ness consists to n certain 
extent of losing clearly identifiable 
national characteristics." 

But B rigid Grnuniuiin, editor ut 
the the Bulletin, a Belgian Englidi 
language weekly, welcomes this. An 
Irish passport holder, sin- has lived 
most uf her life in Belgium. "I very 
definitely feel European. Real Irish 



— — a — uaiiurr 

Eccle, Brussels 




students of the European School at 

PHOTOGRAPH JEROME ctePERUNGHI 


people don’t consider me Irish, Bel- 
gians don’t consider me quite Bel- 
gian. When I was a child I envied 
other children their ronis in one 
country, but now I see my situation 
as an asset. I elect niy roots, I’m 
genuinely independent." 

Ms Gratimann shares the views 
ol many teenagers al the European 
^cli"(»l mi the British in Britain: 
’ riiey’iv are often very insular. 
lnt*ir jokes seem so Xenupliohic I 
can t empathise with them.” 

Michael Leahy, aged 35. an adver- 


tising copywriter, another Irish 
passport holder and a former pupil 
of the European School, said: "From 
over here, the level of anti-European 
feeling in Britain is very alarming. 
V\hats most extraordinary is this 
reeling that Euro-this or Euro-thal 
implies non-English. But the two are 
not incompatible." 

school’s if-acheis. strongly 
deny breaking down national itlen- 
uty. Headmaster John Marshall 
said: "All cultures are equal. Every 
child should feel respected. " 


St CHRISTOPHER 

A BRIT |S H SCHOOL WHICH 
ENCOURAGES INDIVIDUAL FULFILMENT 

Ch j‘? r P n (and P arents ) with an 

SourinWmo? rOU ?? ,ake qu,( i k, y t0 st Christopher 
wjh our informal and purposeful approach which 

recognizes each girl and boy as an individual. 

h ?f b ! en ^educational and vegetarian 
meate lakm i„?h r h boardln fi "owes are homely wilh 
**m styte ^oms ° Ur ™ ny 6 ' h F0m,8ra have 

A L J a ™I'™ifh hall6n ? ln9 c “ rrl f ulum tea* to 1 9 courses al 

are0 V ynont^n2i Ua ' em P h ^J 8 °, n arts flnd science. There 
, opportunities for creative, technical and 
Wra. gjrricula r acdultloe whlch we see as central In 
aaveioping children s self-confidence. 

advantanoe°^ rd0rS n frc L m < ag0 u 8 u P wards with all the 
schooling 98 ° n nulty for the remainder of a child's 

[Mein ent ry at apes 9. 1 1, 13 and 16 

For more details, contact Susan Mellor, Admissions Secretary 
Tel: 01462 679301 Fax: 01462 481S78 
St Christopher School' 

Letehworth, Herts SG6 3JZ 
i hUIb (ram A1(M], 35 minutes tram KfngB Cross 
^^^^^Jb^chooMs^nEducatjOjja^a|a|jm^^^^^ ' 

ASTON UNIVERSITY 
Distance Learning Programme 
MSc In TE/TESP 

year counsa. 3 year schedule available (Diploma, 1 or 2 
France IT 7 , CentreB ^W***,), Spain, Greece, Turkey, 

and r 38 "’ p * rtodl ° » taff vtetta to penlres tor tutorials 
®trong support system. \ ' 

advanced certificate in 
, PRINCIPLES OF TEFL 

...nT™""™' 1 ' W,U| exera,MB end assignments, Jinusiy 
ComoonB f b L a Worldw,dfl - 1 week Praotloal Claaaroom 
fnponent In Crete, or at Aaton, In Auguat. ■ 


The structure of the school is 
geared towards realising the vision 
or its founders. The pupils are never 
taught history or geography in their 
mother tongue. Mr Marshall ex- 
plained: “The idea is that you be- 
come more objective about your 
own country and outward-looking 
towards other countries." 

Mr Marshall has given short 
shrift to recent attempts by the 
Greek government to have Greek 
history taught in Greek to Greek 
pupils. "It’s not that we are try tug to 
change anyone's views, but we want 
to expose them to other views, to 
cut down attempts by governments' 
to manipulate.” 

LEAHY added a note of 
realism: "You still gel pre- 
judice at the school. Ye-., 
the Germans are still considered 
boring, the French ponipmis. the 
Italians hot-blooded. Bui it doesn't 
stop you making friends with tlu-te 
nationalities. With time, nationality 
becomes an irrelevance." 

Every yew, some U0 children 
from Uie school go to British univer- 
sities, of whom only a third are of 
UK origin. Mr Marshall said: "They 
don’t worry about boundaries or 
borders. A substantial number of 
them will do a couple of years in one 
country and then go to another 
country to finish off." 

For a lesson in broadmindedness, 
the playground of the European 
Scliuol certainly tnk<-s some I. eating. 
u fi'** headmaster was in .’tgrreun-ni: 
"it’s very impressive when vou hear 
them arguing politically. Nothing U 
black »>r whin- I, .vans- Uk-v r« .ill , 
mo aware ,.f other view*. H \, M IE- 
ten lo the British press, you’d think 
. re *' eri - 'July two views ot every- 
thing." — 77/p Observer 



KILIMANJARO TANZANIA 
International School Moshi offers the International Baccalaureate 

““isssks: sssss* 

For August 1996 entry contact Geoff Lloyd, Head, ISM PO Bov 

— - KlhmanJaro - 


Distance Learning 

MSc and Postgraduate Diploma 
PROGRAMMES RELATED TO: 


A c ■ i ? i c u i i ijul: ft Rural [ji.vl lopm i: n t 

Environ Mi : nt 


Food industry 


Vt»!vamlty,arm(ngham B4 7et, UK. 
ill? 1 aw SB1 1 ext 4241 ‘ fax; 01 2j 669 27261 J J = 


Our award ninnlng' professional development programme, 
w U allow you lo remain in your job and study part lime 
without being lied to any location. 

Study programmes offered include Agricultural Development 
Agriculture] Economics, Environmental Management a joint ^ ' 
degree In Agricultural Development and Environmental 
Management and a new programme In Food Industry 
Management and Morireting. . 

All programmes are available lo suitably qualified candidates 
anywhere m the world- Individual courses from these 
1 Fwvgramnics can be taken by Affiliated aigijenls: . 

. For tort her Information contact ur today •• 

Baiemi! Programme, Wyo College. 

University of London, Ashford, MT® 

Kent TN23SAH UK. Tbl: 01233 SI240I i c. • , .• l w-OwbA . 
Fax: 01233 812138 email: ep®Wye.ac.uk 

Enhancing access to continuing education worldwide 


DULWICH COLLEGE 

independent day and boarding school for boys 

• Excellent academic record 

• 26 places at Oxford pnd Cambridge to 1995 

» Wide range of sporting arid extra-curricular actlvitiea i i 

■ M to in'SL? 

• RiU and weekly h«it«Mpg available . 

• Pay, <?ptioa givea maxtouun OodbUUy to case of relocation 

wZS***.! 0 V** 0 " aJnwrta - 12 “Inutee by train from 

Victoria Station with lla routes lo GaHrick and the Channel Porta 

the advantages of Oils thriving . ; ■ 
Miopl Jiving h one pf three welkequlpped boarding houses . 

• SJSJ hfp * (acsdemic ' mUBtc «vf) mid fHiraaries ronyto ; ' 

- • For further Information plcsae telephoiie,&X Qr write w , . | ... 

, TheAdralssloiiaSecretaiy. 1 . 

Dulwich College, London SE21 7LD : i . -f . 
Tel: +44 0181-693-3601 ft ! ’’ •• 

Fax: 444 0181-^93-6319 

- 1 ' ■ • - i •' Is 
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Dollar Academy; with its magnificent 
Playfair building at Its heart. Is set In 
extensive grounds between Stirling 
and St Andrews In Central Scotland. 

A Boarding and Day School, It has 
been ca-educatfonal since Its 
foundation 177 years ago In 1818. 
It has been for many years one of 
Scotland's most outstanding 
International schools. 

Boys and girls from five to eighteen 
experience on the one campus: 

• a powerful academic 
preparation for life 

■ a rich a rtfs tic, musical and 
sporting Involvement 

• a tradition of courtesy 
and friendliness 

• an exposure to a wide 
range oflanguages 

■ a continuing support in life 
after school. 


DOI IAR 
ACADEMY 


A ropy i'l int: prnsjH'dn-i 
.Kiel .in .ipjiliL.iliuii limn 
i.iiii In ul >1. lined Iniin 

I III' IfcijiUrar, 
Dollcir Ar.ick'iny. Dnll.ir, 
FK M /DU, Saitl.nul. 
Fcl: -H (0)1/ 'A' 71/511 
Fi'j x : i -M (0)1759 /-17!i(>7 


1 .uli-iiiy it ,1 c ll.iril.il 
nl.ili iii ti-l ii|> lur 
>: .itii:it.:| 


A _ STANBRIDGE EARLS 
SCHOOL 

, Romsey, Hampshire S 0510 ZS 

| jr~m J Member of SHMIS, QBA, BSA, CReSTeD Corporate 
Member of British Dyslexia Association 

0 LACKS CONFIDENCE? 

0 UNDERPERFORMING? 

II DYSLEXIC? 

WHY NOT SEE THE EXPERTS? 

Tht sdnvji Isa Registered Charity providing education Jar children 1 N 0 . 3073-121. 

Prospectus available from the Headmaster, H Moxon MA. 
Tel 01 794 51 8777 Fax 01 794 51 1 201 


Home-study courses in journalism, creative writing 
and business skills, three mid six month tutorial 
courses in news journalism, evening/afternoon 
classes in freelance writing. Free Prospectus. 


I.ONDON SCHOOL OK JOURNALISM 


GW, 22 Upbrook Mews, Bayswater, London W2 3HG 
Tel: +44 171 706 3790 Fax: +44 171 706 3780 


The International Baccalaureate 

AT A BOARDING SCHOOL 

Tomorrow's diploma is infemaHonal 
qualifies for study a! universities throughout 
the world 

(English is our IB's language of instruction) 
Salem offers bom: German Abilur and ihe IB 


Schuie SchlO'SjPbowisndrwyowfalemlBnfeniialionpadi 


co-educational 

boarding school Jsondor fa* 

■ n n n / nn r 


STRATHALLAN 

ACADEMIC, MUSIC AND AST 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

1996 

Applications are invited from bright girls and boys who 
want to come to one of Scodand’s leading independent 
boarding schools. 

Strathallan offers GCSE courses, A levels and Scottish 
Highers providing girls and boys with flexibility across a 
wide range of subjects. 

Sporting and cultural facilities are excellent, reinforcing 
our aim to offer such a variety of academic work, games 
and activities that there Is an opportunity for everyone to 
excel at something. 

Please write for details to The Headmaster, Strathallan 
School, Forgaudenny, Perthshire PH2 9BG. 

Tel +44 (0) 1738 812546. Fax +44 (0) 1738 812549 
Strathallan is a Scottish Charity dedicated to Education, 
Charity No. 370S7 



FETTES COLLEGE 
EDINBURGH 


• Independent Co- educations I Boarding 
and Day for Pupils aged 10-18 

• Spacious grounds In heart of 
Edinburgh. 

• Full range of GCSE, Scottish Higher 
and ‘A’ Level courses. 

Excellent sporting and cultural 
facilities. 

• Easy access to Edinburgh Airport. 

The Headmaster, Fettes College, 
Edinburgh, EH4 1QX 
Telephone: +44(0)131 332 2281 
Fax: +44(0)131 332 3081 


Fettes College Is a registered educational chart ft. 



A KENT 
^ COLLEGE 

Canterbury Kent CT2 BDT 
Telephone: +44 (0)1227 763231 Fax: +44(0)1227 764777 
HMC Fully Coeducational Boarding and Day School 500 
pupils. Large Sixth form. Strong academnlc reputation. 

Excellent facilities for Art, Drama, Dance. Music and Sport 
The School also has Its own farm. 

Entry at 11+, 13+ or 16+ 

Scholarships, Bursaries, Exhibitions, 

Assisted Places and other awards available 
Specialist support for children with learning difficulties 

Further details are available from the Registrar, 

Mrs Carol Newland. Telephone:+44 (0)1227 768231 
Fax: +44 (0)1227 764777 

. Thn Methodist Educational Trust was (bunded Ear educational purpose*. 
Registered Charity No: 307844 


SIR ROGER MANWOOD’S SCHOOL 

GRANT MAINTAINED SCHOOL. FOUNDED 1563 ' 

SANDWICH. KENT CT13 9JX ' 

Tell +44 (O) 1304 013 200 Pan +44 (O) 1304 01S 330 

MIXED GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

11-18 (eao Pupils) (6th form 1 70 putrilB) 

80 Girl and Boy Boarders and 600 Day Pupils 
BOARDING FBHS CURRENT 24,800 PA NO TUITION FBHS 
GCBE 8 A Laval Pass Rata; (1995) ‘ .. 

. TNe la a sucoaBetU sohocr P3FSTED Report) 
CkxafoSertli^a^fer'inma to Lcrefon arid DcwKr erwa dwndbrysavlcw. 
Fult details and pnsfustus may be obtained hy writing or telephoning the Headmaster. 


r INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SINCE 1854 

WOODSTOCK 
I® SCHOOL 

Mussoorie, India 

* English medium buardlng 

* Students front 30 countries 

* Christian, multi-cultural, coeducational 

* Established academic excellence 

* Prepares, students for university education in North 
American, Europe. India and oilier countries 

* English as a Second Language Programme 

+ Spectacular location In the first range of Himalayan 
Mountains 

For further information: 


In India: Phone: 


In USA: Phone: 


91-1 35-632610, Fax: 91-135-632885 
Admissions Room 22 Woodstock School 
Mussoorie, U.P., 248 1 79 INDIA 

404-524-0988. Fax: 404-523-5420 
KW International. Room 408, 1 59 Ralph 
McGill Blvd., WE Atlanta. GA 30308 , 


A Specialist Insurance 
Service for the International 
Teacher and Student 


A series of specially designed !ie;ilthc:ire. invesimeni, 
pension and personal possession insurances are now 
available from Bone & Company llniernaiional) l id. 
These arrangements are particularly suitable for [earlier*, 
admin isl run irs and siudenis. Advice on votir own 
specific requirements Is free and wiilumi obligation. 

Comuci us now for a free information pack which will 
show you how 10 provide security for you and your family. 




PONE 

COMPANY 

'INSURANCE 


Rone & Company (International) Ltd. 
69a Cusilc Street, E'arnlium, Surrey (H M 7I.P 
Tel: 0 1 252 72-1 1 -It) Fax: tl 1 252 734072 


ST LAWRENCE COLLEGE 

RAMSGATE KENT CT1 1 7AE 

HMG Co-ad. Junior & Senior Schools 4-18 years 
on tho threshold of mainland Eurapa 
Extonslve facilities on 1 60 aero estate 
GCSE and ‘A 1 levels. MoBt laavars go to university 

HOYS AND G1KLS 
DAY AND HOARDING 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

for high aasdafnlo achievers and talented 
musicians at 8, 1 1 and 1 3 years 
and for Sixth Form entry 

BURSARIES 

for children of clergy, missionaries and HM Foraas. 

* * Most recant additions Inolude; 

+ * ASTROTURF (all-weather) sports pitch 

** Two Nimbus computer networks 

*+ A Careers Department with video and computer fadlltlss 

** A Design Technology Centre 

** Extended European Language Learning 

New Lecture Theatre and refurbished Science facilities 
DetellB from Headmaster’s Secretary. 

Tel: +44 (0) 1843 592680 Faxi +44 (0) 1843 851 123 

St Lawrence College exist* to provide education tor chBdren 
Charity No. 307 021 


ENGLISH 


I Sels Colle g e London • 

I UCQQWUD BY TUX SflmBK COUNCIL MIU EOT IBM 

• Pot foreign students 8c professional people 

• AH levels from beginners to Cambridge Proficiency 

• Accommodation arranged 

• Sels for excellence, reliability and friendliness 
pa* om?79jra| C0VBNT garden, London WC2H Mil 


' in •) SI iicli Ilf* 

1*‘ 1 , 

1 mil •• nla.il I*"’ 1 ' 
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The Sixth- Form College option 

With five or six to a class, weekly individual teachinq and 

E5S anHi hlrty A u vel °P tions ' students at cTsl can 

hranrh S d J y Up 2D the,r stren 9 tf is in 'core' subjects or 
ranch out confidently into new disciplines (like Art 

„ y ° r en ou C ah °!° 9 h y) f i ? 3 .sixth-form which is small 
enough to be friendly, responsive and flexible, 
information about courses andcollege 
accorT1rr 'odation can be obtained from: 

The Adm| sslon5 Officer, 
r L 1 Salisbury Villas, 

;i • Station Rd., 

T ’’ t • Cambridge CB1 2JF 

Tel: (01223) 316890 
^ -.o- . -.v . Fax: (01223) 358441 


CAN HE TALK SENSE 
BUT NOT CCT/r 
ON PAPER? 



#n£3i Urjj 


UwaHy 

Oltw* 

Often 

Somethin 
Somali mei 
Sometime? 
Sorneiimes 
ALWAYS 


DYSLEXIC CHILDREN - THE SIGNS 

that iha child is lazy or Tale developer- 
Slow reedinp so that the sense i a lost 

S3S53S3!saEr ln ,a,n ° " *"■ 

dlfflcuity In learning Hate and labela In Ihe right order 


ST LEONARDS - 
MAYFIELD SCHOOL 

Mayfield, East Sussex, TN20 6PH 
1 hour from London 

ffowoH Catholic Hoarding and Day School for 52S girls 1 i-j8 
Nnn-C athohe day/weekly boarding places 

WE EXCEL - ACADEMICALLY 
GCSE: Pass 95% A Level- Pam 
WE INVESTIGATE - IN SCIENCE 
7 Laboratories 

1 ^ CELE BRATE - IN MUSIC 

2 Orchesrras. 5 Choirs, 340 Lessons Weekly 

WE ACHIEVE - IN SPORT Y 
27 Skills and Equestrian 

WE encourage 

Creative, artistic, dramatic gifts 
OPEN DAY Wednesday 1 1 NowmberO.Mam- 12 noon 1.30 pm . 3.30 pm 
11*. 1.14- and 6lh FORM ENTRY WELCOME ^ 

ne HfUmbtmt Secretary 
7W +44 (Of 1435 873652 Fax : +44 ( 0 ) 1435 872627 
RVLterityNo. I0475Q3 to provider education 


RookeslmryPark School 

[ffP Wickham. Hampshire PO 1 7 6HT 

7F1 Preparatory School for Oirls 

Vp 5 ' : : T 'r 1 

Vv T ° anangc an a PP° ,ntm “' 1 Please contact Miia LA Applayud. I 
V lludimitreu on 0P.U9 833108. or fu 01329 835090 JJ 


l;i .iV; A f !iF/nftn 


Kookahun, Part u ■ Kegineicd Charli/ 

■ Nanber.W7JJ4 


. KINGHAM hill school 

The Boarding Experts 

•Girls & Boys 1 1-18 (92«i Boarders) 

•Full boarding with activities 7 days a week 

•Small classes allowing for individual attention 

•Small, family run hoarding houses 
•A very successful Dyslexia department 

KINGHAM HILL SCHOOL 
Kingham, Chipping Norton, Oxon, OX7 6TH. 
United Kingdom 

- Jf 15 + 44 1608 658999 Fax: +44 1608 658658 
Owned by the Kingdom Hill Trust Reg charity No. 310031 




FAIRFAX 

UNlVERSnYCUSA) 


■tniematonal Home Study 
trairw programs 

l «re | "9/axperianM 
BA MSA. RtD «o programs tn 
"HBI subjects 
•Entry any time 

■« offloM tauw), 

P.O. Box 400 

fwaibcroues PU 60D U JK. 
■ M JS**g°*++(0)17MaaBBfla 


THE BRITISH 
JNSTITUTE 
OF FLORENCE 

ITALIAN and ART HISTORY 
One year A levels 
“"Jrter revision courses 
Gap year packages 
Pre-university courses; 
Tels 0030 55 284031 
fttti/289557 

Guicciardini 9 
60123 Firenze 


AGENTS WANTED 

AgBnl8 Abroad or with good 
overseas contacts. Sought by small' 
astabBatfed but expanding English 
as a Foreign Language School. 
Generous commission offered. 

The school offers year'round tutlon. 
at all levels, as wall as summer, 
courses and team preparation. . 
For details write to: 

i.c.s.e i : 

26Pottergate 
• Norwich 
NR2 1DX l 
U.K. 


P i EFL. Certificate 
Diploma Courses 



BOOKS ON ISLAM 

New Islamic Books Now 
available for Schools. Also 
Posters, Maps A Audio Visual 
Malarial. Send for Catalogue to: 

The lalamlo Foundation 
Publications Unit, Unit 9 
The Old Dunlop Factory 
62 Evlngton Valley Road, 
Leicester LEB BLJ 
Tel/Fax; +44 (0) lie 2734860 


FROM THIS ... Ml fu.li ^ ^ 
rf. JWUf.Sntu. 

K^ytAu-iH. tW- ^ , 

*£***{ ttinrchufj h 


TO THIS.;. 

F tk+jt u* tAx. 

I «. U-aAj* ^ 

-6. 



Hotel Diploma Programme 
■ I si year- Hotel < lpenmnns ■ 2nd year Hotel Management 
Travel and Tourism Programme 
• I si year Travel and Tourism Operation* 

Mncl oflkW IAIA I -FI AA Tmvel Agcnf, diploma counws) 
■ -rid \enr Travel and Tourism Management 
Kir information pleaso L'nnrnei- 
ilOSTA 1X5+ TO LLYSIN. SW IT Z I s . R LAND 
_ Tel- -*-4 i 2S 34261 1. Fas ♦ 41 23 3^ 1 82 1 


It ^l^tr,c^£ r tAu 

IrrA M I C ^ Lr ~ ?*+*+*• 

If , 

zvcs?i<pjLrE; irt?i<yEs sclHcdojl 


DEGREE COURSES * 

Hankfrinr 1 J m ^ W?'*"** by dls«an« learning. Our 

chelor's. Master's or Doctorate degree programmes are directed at 

sdf-malivaied menand women who have slread> moved some distance 
arts thcirown goals. There are no formal examinations or residency 
requirements 1-ulL credits and exenipiions are allocated lor Academic. 
Lire and Work experience. (Inquiries to - 

KNIGHTSBRrDGE UNIVERSITY 

| 3 =a GW51. U.K.Admlnislration Office. EMC Lid, 

a '^¥-0 *' 1Utll,rne St l uar ^ Torquay. IQl 2PT. ENGLAND 
Fax: +-14 (0)1803201831 

■ (Knlghlibrldge L-nlicnity dou not offer l-.K. lutborlud degrvu) 


- PROGRESS BUILT ON TRADITION - 

• Co-educailanai Irom 3 to J0 yaars 

• 830 pupils: Day end Bearding 

• Broad- based curriculum 

■ Scholarship available and Farces dleaounte 

Only 45 minutes from Manchester Airport 
• 4 mllaa from the MB2 

Quality Buaidng Education h the North ol England 
Furthar Worm at Ion from: The Headmaster's Secmtarv 
nl3hw ?Jf 1 Sch« 3, ■ Filppondan.WuBl Yathahrt^MSJQA. 

Tel: t0l42«i) B222I7 Fa* 1014221833231 

— A PARTNERSHIP IN EDUCATION— ~ 


EDITORIAL SKILLS 

CertiGeated. well-recognised distance learning courses in 
editing and proof reading. Plenty of advice and help from 
experienced and caring tutors. Advanced editorial courses and 
English grammar courses also available. 

For free information pack, contact 

CHAPTERHOUSE, 2 Southemhay West, 

Exeter, Devon, EX1 1JG England 
Telephone 01382 499488; fax 01392 498008 , , 


f COLCHESTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
y&yH) 1 1 ' l8bo > 1, relertlre grant-nuin ulned dayutd boarding 

iSjM' sixth form boarding j 

September 1996 Entry 

WS2K3S?* ^ bmt , offm tanflng at £950 a turn, tultfiu 

J ,- 9S: fin1 Daytipra . kmhlnFhmS 

Tuhb A-Ia ri IcfljuB for oil I.S jurr jdiook; 1 9 Oxbridge ptoas. 

Siroofl musir, nun. drama. App/frdiioru for boordnu or day pJaco tariid from anJldniK 
ojwrmj to jjaJn jood GCSE graies, residem fnUJfor i brad bitty oho ai 11+ Jl 3+. 

Please contact school office for prospectus and more details 
ft Lexdcn Road. Colchester, Essex C03 3ND 
Tel. +44 (QJ I 206 57797 1 /2/3 Fax: +44 (0) 1206 549928 
ColdiriierR'.yd Gram mu Scb^al pnn-ides quality rduutlon for boys aged 11-18 I 


DYSLEXIA 

; *Affects 1 child in 6 mildly - 
1 in 25 severely 

appleford school 

(CReSTeD Approved) 

(Corporate Member of the British Dyslexia Association) 
la a ctM:d day and boarding school for dyslexic pupils, aged , 
7 -13. Pupils are taught the National Curriculum, with 
particubr emphasja on basic literacy skills. Teaching Is on an 
Individual and small group basis. 1 1 

Mature, skilled and experienced teaching, and house staff 
seek.to reallpp each childfe unique, potential, and to rebuild 
and devefop self-esteem and, self-respect in a caring, friendly 
and disciplined atmosphere. ■ 

Why not visit us, by appointment please, or send for a prospectus? 

Appleford School, Shrewton, Salisbury, SP3 4HL, 
Telephone: 01980 021020 Facsimile: 0i98Q 021300 

* Figures supplied byBritish Dyfllexia Association 


Issues for the Nineties 


A unique series of resource books for 
EFL teachers and students who need 
current information on social issues. 
Each book contains articles from 
British newspapers, journals; popular 
magazines r statistics and pressure 
group literature. j 


ci» 


Independence Educational Publishers 
I PO Box 295, Cambridge CB1 3XP, England 
• Fax: +44 223 566131 jel: +44 223 566130 


Please send me further information: 

Name 

Address - m 




;Toplace;y<wr.advertlserinant ; 1 

„Te1 +44 (0) 3,61,83/4 8080 Pax +44 (0) 161 839 4430 
: The Guardian Weekly,' 184. Deahsgate, * 
Manchester MG0 2RR England 1 1 '• 
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The University is a fast developing institution making a decisive break with Its apartheid related past to take its rightful 

B iace among South African universities, and determined to play an important part in the Reconstruction and 
development Programme. Our student registration currently runs at nearly 7000 and with a staff complement of about 
1500 comprising both academic and support staff. 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons regardless of race, sex, colour or national origin for 
appointment to the following posts: 



Depu i y Vicc-Chanctllok 

/a \ 


Dei»aktmi n i or Music: 

(Academic:) 


Professor 


Administration 

Minimum Qualification: Ph.D, 

Requirements: Successful candidate will be the officer 
In charge of the University's academic programme. The 
candidate must have University teaching, research and 
administrative experience. Proven management 
qualifications, especially effective exercise of authority, 
innovation and creative Initiative will be required. 
Academic qualifications In the natural sciences will be a 
particular strong advantage. 

Salary: Salary Is negotiable and will be comparable to 
that of similar posts in the country. Successful applicant 
wifi be offered a five year contract renewable at 
Council's pleasure. 


DEAN OF ReSLAKCH 


Minimum Qualification: Ph.D. 

Other Requirements: The successful candidate will 
have the primary duty of driving research activity 
throughout the University. The candidate should 
have an illustrious teaching, research and publication 
record. Familiarity with funding sources is a 
requirement. The candidate should be a motivator 
ana an inspiring leader. Qualifications in the sciences 
Is a definite preferred advantage. 


requirement. The candidate should be a motivator arrange for at lea 
ana an inspiring leader. Qualifications in the sciences to be sent direct 
Is a defi nlte prere r red advantage. such referees. 

UNIVERSITY OF TRANSKEI 

Progress through Learning 


Minimum Qualification; Ph.D. in Music. 

Other Requirements: Extensive teaching experience 
at University level and an impressive research and 
publication record. A firm grounding in African 
music will be of particular importance. 

CLOSING DATE: 4 DECEMBER 1995. 

ASSUMPTION OF DUTY FOR ALL POSTS: AS SOON 
AS POSSIBLE 

Additional benefits include payment of removal of 
furniture and personal effects, assistance towards 
University Education of children, accident insurance 
cover, study leave, leave gratuity on retirement and 
membership of Group Insurance, pension and medical 
aid schemes (subject to certain conditions). 

Applications with a detailed curriculum 
vitae should be sent to the Personnel mmmmumt 
Officer, University of Transkel, Private 
Bag XI, Unitra, UMTATA, Transkel. 

Tel. (0471) 302-2202/3. Fax: (0471) 

26820. Applicants must furnish their 
telephone numbers and are required to 
arrange for at least three referee reports 
to be sent direct to the University by » 
such referees. 


A 




The International Rescue Committee 


la B non-profit, ron- sectarian organization providing humanitarian 
assistance to refugees in over 20 countries around the world. IRC is 
recruiting tor ihs (olowtng positions. 


Financi.il IMnnagorsi 


Responsible for thB financial administration of multi-sectoral relief 
programs. Requirements: University degree In finance or accounting (CPA 
preferred); extensive financial management experience; strong 
organizational and administrative skills: 

previous experience working w<lh grants. Positions are for one year. Send 
letter and cv to Uliana Keith via fax 001 212 551 31 80. 


1 Engineers: 


To work In the rehabilitation of water systems or overawing construction 
projeaiB. Requirements: Civil engineers; experience managing 
construction or sanitation projecls; excellent organization, verbal and 
written communication skills: experience working in developing countries. 
Contracts are 3 mos - 1 year. Send letter and cv to Uliana Keith via fax. 


Country Directors: 


Senior IRC representative In country. Oversee and provide leadership (or 
administrative, financial end programming functions of IRC programs In 
assigned countries. Requirements: Bachelors degree and 5-7 years 
experience in emergency or development work; proven management 
experience; abSty to represent IRC to donors end organizations; financial 
and human resource management experience. Positions are for 2 years. 
Send fetter and cv to Louse Shea. VP/Human Resources via lax. 


1X1 


jman Resources via fax. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Lectureship In International History 

Applications are Invited for appointment to o Lectureship in 
International History from September 1996. Reference will be given to 
candidates with teaching and research Interests In the International 
History of Centra Eixope, 1918-1945. but those working In any field or 
twenttelhcentuiy International history are encouraged to apply. 
Appointment wiH be at an appropriate point of the Grade A or Grade B 
(£15,164 - £26,430) salary scale for lecturers, plus £2.134 London 
Allowance a year, in assessing starting salary, consideration will be 
given to qucrifl cottons and experience. Application forms and further 
particulars qre available, on receipt of a large 5AE, from Personnel 
Services. London School of Economics and Poflftcd Science. Houghton 
St. London WC2A 2AE. Fax 0 1 71 -9656843. 

Closing date for completed appicaUoru Is l December 1995. 

THE LSE IS COMMITTED fO EQUAL OPPCRTWiTlES 
j THELSEISAN EDUCATIONAL CHARITY COMMITTED TO EXCELLENCE IN 
EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


* 1 RHE HOCKERULMGHJ-EUROPEAN MM 

f wjpj ‘ Dunmow Road. Bishop's Stortford, Wffig 

'PartnerScJwd CM23 5HX. 

Tfcl.No: +44(0)1279 658451 
Fax: +44(0)1279 755918 
Principal: Pout Andrews MA(Cantab), LGSM 

QUALTIY INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION AT AN 
AFFORDABLE PRICE , 

Hockcrlll Anglo-European School is an award-winning grant 
maintained I1-L5 boarding and day schools kilometres from London's 
new nirport, Slansted. As the school is state maintained (here are no 
tuition fees for our GC5E programme: boarding fees are very 
reasonable (lor 1995-1996 £3.920 per annum).' ; 

Our strong International dimension includes a popular bilingual section 
(French /English) and a unique programme of long exchanges with 
schools In China, Hungary, I’oland, Germany and Prance. Intensive i 
ESL coaching is available according to need. Our enrichment courses 1 
lor highly able students are well known tlirougliuui Britain, and the j 
school’s other special! Bins Include exlcnrive IT networking, excellent | 
Science provision, and a prestigious aU-wealher Bporis pitch. 

We also provide p particularly full pnd challenging programme of extra- 
curricular, sporting and cultural activities. We have strong Unka with 1 
nearby Cambridge University and with international schools and . 
universities in Europe, USA, Africa and Asia. The school also has plans 
for its own sixth form.. 


A living community 

ECOLE D’HUMANITE 

International Boarding School 
SWISS ALPS 

O Intemaikxial student body 

German- and English- speaking departments 
O Rigorous preparation for university, art school, apprenticeships 
O A largo range of courses in the areas or sport, handwork and music 
O Small classes: lively, stimulating teaching 
O Development of awareness for the needs or a community 
Q Living arrangements in family groups Self-discovery 1 60 students 
/35 teachers 
More Information: 

Telephone; + 41 30 72 02 92 . 

Telefax: + 41 36 729211 

ECOLE D'HUMANITE, CH 6065 Hasllberg Qoldam 


RIPLEY COURT SCHOOL 
DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS ; 


Weekly and fuD boarding for boys aged 8-14 ysvs 

CO-EDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY AND 
PRE-PREPARATORY 
BOARDING AND PAY SCHOOL 

Ripley Court School. Rose Lane. Ripley. Surrey GU23 6NE. 

Telephone: 01483 228217 
- M2S-2MILHS 



Registrarship in the 
University Registry 

Applications arc Invited from suitably qualified applicants 
for the post of Registrar In the University Registry (RF- 
06/06-42), tenable from 1 July 1060. 

Hie appointee will load a unitary Registry of some 300 staff 
which provides administrative support to the officers and 
committees which detormine University policy. The 
Registry's four sections deal with academic and student- 
related matters, staffing and personnel, research and 
postgraduate students, and development planning. The 
Registrar Is formally the Secretary of the University Court, 
the Council, the Senate and the Boards of the nine Faculties, 
and is also responsible for co-ordinating the Registry's work 
with that of die Finance Office and the Estates Office. 

Annual salary will be within the professorial range, of 
which the minimum Is HK$ 1,007, 220, and the average Is 
HRS 1,245,780 per annum (approx. S82.660 & 5102,115 
respectively; sterling equivalents as at 28 October 1605). 
The University would prefer to make a permanent, 
supenumuable, appointment, but a fixed-term contract for 
three years (renewable) with a 16% terminal gratuity would 
be considered. The current rato of salaries tax In Hong 
Kong Is 16%. Benefits include University housing at a 
charge of a percentage of salary, currently 7VX>, children's 
education allowances, some 10 weeks leave per year, 
assistance with passages and removal expenses, and a 
largely free medical service. The University’s normal 
retirement age Is 60. 

Further particulars and application forms may be 
obtained from Appointments (44451), Association of 
Commonwealth Universities, .16 Gordon Rqunre, London 
WC1H 0PF (tel. 0171 387 8672 ext.208; fax Ul7l 813 3065; 
email; nppts.acu@iKl.ac.iik), or from the Appointments Unit, 
Registry ,Tho University of Hong Kong, Hong Kong (fax: 
[8621 2660 2068; E-mail: APPTUNIT@REO.HKU.HK). 
Particulars arc also avid table on the University's listserv 
accessed by E-mail as ■llstserv@hkuvinl.hku.hk" (specify 
■get appunent fllcUsi* for list of vacant posts). 

Closes 1 1 January 1998. 


Advertisements 

II Is a cothJUoti of .k;cr.rii.iiii~o ill .nlvmifciiKimii iito-vs lh.il awi^aWonnl Iho 
Weekly fki Nffl gwrairtuu Hu Insertion III . j ,y I'.UInMV IMMUlL'iJiliUli! nnn SfflOlWlklM.Cl 
al all, aiihouflli every oll'.it win !« nutlu t>> timl Mm wtlPii niffi«Hnnt9, fU'tW My*-' 
not oocopi imbsiytoi wiy iluikii)" uiuMhl l«yim mix ■< auiAiiiirtyln IfwiWiWW 1 ' 
ncn-ajipcKiiancn a) iiny mlyurtl-Aiainl. limy nisi inrurai thn lu ciossXy «*i octySV 
Rdvortl*rni.»il. mil or iloMu nny ,-•( .J, V-Ilr wn il • wm< In. | or »i'|» l imv fl' kaUMlMnl. 
Although uvory mlvnfllsuinruit Is cur utility tiny knrt, uccn-auuilfy nilolataa do KW* 
tnoiokKO »e* mlioillnjiR in n'.ihi m-i t-v dnxMhg IhoV mtvorlisnmudia carafulty 00(1 
us frvruylLitr+y -Jwild nr, >«m ■■*-!< Wu nnjiiit Util wu ■rmnnl BttOpI rWjWiW" 
more ttim ONE INCORREC r hmulnn .uni ttt.il r>j iof nbfc.iinn ho gwHod a tf» «» 
ol typoomiihlcrtflr minor rtirigo* wlilch ifcnmlnllici lliu wtfie«l thB irKorllsariert 
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Live nnd LBamEngiInhlniheMfTT?ortnl/le homeo ol our 

qualified letiohars throughout Britain. 

Desifln your own course ... Explain what you want and ins. 
ENGLISH HOME TUITION SCHEME will nrrenga It. 

YEAR ROUND COURSES. . _ 

LANGUAGE & ACTIVITY course available - (e.g ABTCttOB, Angling, Wp"* 
Badri* \ton. Ballet, Boating. CriiSw. Oyctng, FooUmI. GoK, Harassing, Tert * - ' 
LANGUAGE & CULTURE progianyiVK - [e g Antkjuea, Arehaaotogy, Ait G»»*l 
Cast lea, Concerts, Helory. Literature. Music. NoUorul Truss PropsrlW J . 
General English and BuaineBa English also available f 
Plkxi H i Liry Offered To Suit The Needs Op Rxcai SruPjjff 


ALI YEAR • ALL LEVELS * ALL AGES • ALL COURSES ’ AM. AH*' 


MEMBER OP THE ASSOCIATION OF BRITfSTl • LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 
ABL8 “1 WANTED: Timchor Agentv/ Agent n, good MfwnJistofl «*•* 

ENSUJWQ EXCaiBCE FuH Information b available on nqoeil 


lEXCEUBJCE Fufl Information b available on rtqoetl 

Cowtacti English Homb Tuition Scheme 
21 Dohbll Road, London SKO 1HE , . . 
TfeU +4-1 181 850 0456 Fan >44 181 8B0 0456 


TEFL DIPLOMA: 

. (courses by Distance and 
Audio method) 
and Dip. TEFL (ESP) - teach 
business and safes staff 
, , . . worldwide! 
Prospeolus/Raglstratton: 
ILG, 12 Rutland Square, 
Edinburgh EH1 2BB. or 
telefax 00 44 259 720 440. 



I Fax >44 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN 
SOUTH EAST ASIA 

-55^ SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT ADVISER, 

£21 202 

ths dewl^m^^^ion^ I th^efi!currentrwheMrndiS D9, ^ mrn w in SE « , ." d ~ 

urban areas; child rights; disability HIV/AIDS- structural aWifJ ne [ ab 0 p f | [ldren in rural and 
counts In hansjn; ™rtdng Sh ZS S0Clal wel,are •«*« h 

- cQu „ ir v ™ ramms , 

participation techniques: and focusK and SZ EJ™"* “^munication and 
monitoring and evaluation 9 Ch " drsn ,n reseflrch - P ,annln 9- 


HIV/AIDS TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
COORDINATOR, 

VIETNAM 

and advisory ,np u , 

Closing date: 15th December 1995. 

PROGRAMME MANAGER, 

ETHNIC MINORITIES, 

VIETNAM 

£19 294 

facMes are ' n ’ ’ n ' 19 19 9 days dri#8 ,ram lhe capital Hanoi where educalion 

Closing date: 15Ui December 1995. 

be StouS ^ are offered on 25 mor,th «*■"** Salaries should 

and othw^iving e^pei^es! 5 ^ 1 & 9000,01,3 Pscka 9 ® including flights, accommodation 

,0r ! T1 please 10 Janet Curtis-Brani, ^ ^ 

fS?' ’ n8, n SE5 8RD ' \§y 

^SCF aims to be an equal opportunttias employer. ' 


Save the Children 


■ Working for a better world for children 


t 



employment opportunities 


cuso Re gi on ai Director, Africa 

back,rau " d - 

di rBc«2 < iii£ l £KtoSl» i 2rIS^52!i? l ^* for ' ?* °P eratJo,ls of CUSO'S programs in AMca 
regional programmed t | e ' ,e o P inent ’ hnplemcntailon and evaluation of the 

experlfnc? coiSined MvWuai with eight years of relevant management level 

understanding of dcSlnnmlnS ® ? e " ergy i° “some the challenges. With a sound 
successful candidate ^- 'n ,?f nt ia8U ^ . i . 1 l 1,16 re^on and of the Canadian context for our work; tlie 
capabliiries that are ^ntnEkSTiW* 11- u comiriunlcatioh and negotlailoh 

d «ign, advocacy^ ^Jnd S P^ven. abilities in leadership ant} team-bulldlng, Jragram 

°rganisalio ns is essential d a ^ 8 ^ s ' ^ rking “l»«1ence In the reglori and with nongovernmental 

^ °!7 C,0r ’ ^ wUJ Acdra. Qhftqa. , .. .v 

““ft before 15, December 1995 W: Human 
"^jwnnent, LUbO, 2^ Carling Ave, Ottawa, Ootarw, K2B 1A6. Ftop fGl3) 823-7996. 

* regret that wcatioiily cotiiact candidates wko (tre ikoiledfor interview. 
(AlSOfaaxiinifttedfol^jeainentEgnifr . 



RESEAU D’INFORMATION DES 
terres ARIDES 

arid lands information 

NETWORK 

Representative 

3 year contract based in Dakar, Senegal 
Do you have the strategic and organisational experience to lead 
an innovative NGO in Africa? 

programme In over 20 coumries iu Africa. h ini l ,3f>in enlalion of us diylunda networking 

Hie challenge 

. " r “"“"“"Ur 

jiiXTSITSS,™ """■•’I™.' i» 

The noaMoa 

• term lolra^aud re, .resent AI.IN to dimnra anti host guvemment. 

r^vofcipm c-n i ‘i'^M | | ln 

Monitor progress against object ives. 

1 — - aun _ 


: - - a™. 

ih-lngiwl llmniT in English nn<l Fremh 

m X;!^" 1 h. Aid,, , 4 Afnill 

* ij> ■ii'ItTav.'un-. 

! hl I-'-nk— vnt.tl^.1. n.-M hii^d n,r:,|aKvl.„i, l u.m ltl Alrit-.,. 

m u. nis. -x[ ■■•n, -no- ..r iiaining 

t-ninpurer skills in spread sfu-i ie mid wordpro. ,. M int> 

Applica i inns are pnrlh ularly welcume lr-..n women 

... Closrng dale for applicaiions: I.'tjsuiuaiy isklu 

IM ' :1 



Deputy Area Director - Africa 


f Salary: £22,486 p.a. 


Following our recent reorganisation of trie Africa 
Desk at Otlani Headquarters based In Oxford 
me ne w f0 ic of Deputy Area Director has been 
created to improve the co ordination of the Africa 
Programme. 

The Deputy Area Director will support the Area 
Director in ensuring consistency In quality 
standards, in addition the postholder will be 
specifically responsible tor trie management of a 
, Decentralisation Team and for the coordination 
of complex emergency situations. 

The following competencies are essential: 

• Btceilent people management skills and proven 
ability to lead a multidisciplinary antf multicultural 

• team, plus communication and diplomacy skills. 

• « least three years' Experience In development 

i |BSU8S basad in Africa (preferably two of which - 
should have been Bpent with an NGO). 

, • Experience of leading emergency programmes. 

! • Proven qblllty to develop and Implement ' 

: i effective strategio plans. • i ' " 

: wi,h P0IH "HP 16 >n Ihalr struggle against 

■ axptaliatten end poverty In Africa. Asia, ' 

Latin AmedDB and Uia Middle . East thidugn relief ■ 
OawiomwnL raasarch and public sduoatldn. 


Based In Oxford 

■ fluency in written and spoken English. 

• Ability to work under pressure and manage 
multiple prlorlttos. 

• Understanding and commitment to (Mam 
policies in portlculerly a proven commitment to 
addressing gender inequalities is essential. 

• Ability to travel 8-LO weeks per year. 

Oxfam's benefit package includes removal' 
expenses, contributory Pension Scheme, non 
contributory Life Assurance and Permanent 

■■ Health Insurance schemes.. 

Closing date: 30th. November 1985. 

• Interview date: 16th December 1995 
Pinnae send a full C.V. attaching a) your 
2 6 * 1 •? development b] why you 

want this job and what you can bring to tho 
peat, and forward tor 

TTie international Human Resources Department 
Oxtam.i 274 Banbury Road, Oxford, 0X2 7DZ 
quoting reference number: OS/DAD/AF/AD/GW. 

iXTAM 

■ ■ Working fora Fairer world 


INTERNATIONAL SHORT COURSE 
IN WOMEN’S HEALTH 



HSlMnarama 

Thinking of teaching 
English Abroad? 

Unguorama .offers in tensive 
Introductory Qoureas in 
ijeachlng ■ English aa a 
foreign language. Career 
opportunities exist' In 
UrjguafbmfTs 45 Centres 
vyoridwicfe. 

Cojur*os «vOr>' month tn 

Birmingham mnd Manchester: 

' Po r d « tell» bohtaot our 
: ■dyl»flrB onj .•] ■ 

, 0121-632 0 B 20 or 

Pax 0121 eta b2ob 
O i ei-228 38 As or wrHo to: 
Mesvarema 
:• HewOnfomHww*. 
lOWatoriMMnft ... 
WnMinghamesaiM . 
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A testing time for innocence 





Suzanne Moore argues 
that adults should stop 
protecting their own Idea 
of childhood and start 
protecting actual children 

I HERE is no question that 
/ Julia Somerville's daughter 
I has been subject to indecent 
and abusive behaviour — and it has 
nothing to do with any photographs. 
It is being identified in the press 
and if ever there was a invasion of 
privacy this was it 
Yet, "there but for the grace of 
God go I w discussions have been tak- 
ing place everywhere since the TV 
newsreader had to endure police 
questioning over her family photo- 
graphs. Parents know they, too, have 
taken pictures of naked children. I 
certainly have. We have asked our- 
selves and each other how old the 
child might be when this starts to 
feel uneasy. And we have found no 
satisfactory answer except that it 
might be around the age of the girl 
in this case — seven. 

Some people have reacted angrily 
to what they see as a conspiracy of 
politically correct photographic 
processors shopping innocent fami- 
lies to the police. Filth is in the eye 
of the beholder. But we already 
know that paedophiles can get off on 
pictures of children in underwear in 
catalogues. We know that they have 
their own dark-rooms in which to 
develop their dark fantasies 
Parents know that they do what 
they do in good faith. Pictures of 
naked children are innocent, we say. 


CLASSIFIED 


OAR HIRE 



because children are innocent and 
we must protect innocence at all 
costs. Yet the argument that the 
NSPCC made last week has not 
been widely supported — “It is bet- 
ter to take a risk and to be wrong 
than not to and leave a cliild to suf- 
fer years of abuse" — but then this 
is an organisation that works to pro- 
tect children and which deals daily 
with children who have been dam- 
aged beyond repair. We live in a cli- 
mate, remember, in which we are 
told by commentators that the fig- 
ures for child abuse are simply 
wrong. It is as if we -would rather 
protect our idea of childhood than 
protect actual children. 

Sometimes I don't know what this 
concept of Innocence does for chil- 
dren. They become blank screens 
on which we project our idealisa- 
tions in order to deny what is obvi- 
ous to everyone who has been in 
close contact with a cliild. Children 
are sexual beings. This may not be 
the lime to insist that they are, but I 
must. Let’s be clear — to say chil- 
dren are sexual beings does not 
mean that they want to liave sex or 


that we should want to have sex 
with them. It does not mean they 
should not be protected. It does not 
mean they can give what we under- 
stand to be consent. It simply means 
that we cannot continue to talk as 
though adults have sexuality and 
children have none. We could have 
a frank and, yes, even adult discus- 
sion about what constitutes a sexual 
image of a child if we were prepared 
to be truthful. 

In public, however, there are only 
two positions: presumed guilt (nu- 
dity equals sex equals obscenity) or 
presumed innocence (there is never 
any erotic content in pictures of 
naked children taken by their fami- 
lies). We know in our hearts that it 
is more complicated than that. 

Male friends have told me of 
being made uncomfortable by the 
flirtatious behaviour of nine-year-old 
girls, or of not being able to talk to a 
lost child for fear of being seen as 
an abuser. Stepfathers, that growing 
breed, often find it difficult to know 
how intimate they should be with 
their partners children. Their vigi- 
lance is, unfortunately, necessary. 


Children are taught that if they are 
lost or scared they must find "n lady 
or a policeman", never an ordinary 
man. Tills is n sad state of affairs but 
1 we know why this has come about. 

There is, though, a growing con- 
cern about the sexualisation of all 
imagery. Recent research shows 
that British men are nn happy with 
the increasing portrayal of male 
bodies as objects of desire. It makes 
them feel inadequate. This is a feel- 
ing that women know sn well that 
we have almost given up complain- 
ing about it. In spite of all this, there 
is a degree of consensus about how 
tar we should go. No one really 
bothered to defend Calvin Klein’s 
recent advertising campaign which 
featured adolescents in sexually 
provocative poses. People remain 
rightly suspicious that advertisers 
will do anything to grab attention. 


I A fHILE THE Klein cam- 
1/ I / was erotically ex- 

■ * pHcit, all such content 
must be erased from what we con- 
sider to be family photographs. Pho- 
tographer Sally Mann's beautiful 
and disturbing pictures of her own 
children have been highly contro- 
versial. There have been calls for 
censorship — for we know too that 
beauty is in the eye of the beholder. 

What is compelling about Mann’s 
work is that the erotic charge 
comes from the maternal eye and 
the children clearly like posing for 
her. as children do. The maternal 
and erotic instincts are seen cultur- 
ally as mutually exclusive. These 
are nut spontaneous snapshots but 
carefully planned photographs that 
intertwine them. I would defend her 
right to take them but I wr.uld nut 
deny that there are sexual elements 
to die pictures . . . and, yes, I would 
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lie extremely uncomfortable if any- 
one other than the children’s 
mother had taken them. 

To get bey unci the question of 
innocent children and guilty nriulls 
however, or to pretend that every- 
thing that happens within families is 
entirely innocent and devoid of any 
kind of sexuality, we should be able 
to talk about what sort of behaviour 
is and isn't appropriate. Often, I 
have seen situations where children 
start imposing rules 011 their more 
liberal parents. They do not want to 
undress hi front of anyone else and 
they make it clear that they would 
prefer their parents to cover them- 
selves up. Once a child is self- 
conscious about being naked, 
perhaps it is lime to stop taking 
photographs of them. Would this be 
such a great curtailing of liberty? 
Would it destroy family life? Should 
we ask ourselves whether we take 
more pictures of naked girl childreu 
than we do of boys? And if so why? 

One could, instead, argue that we 
should be more comfortable with 
our bodies and stop seeing nudity as 
inherently sexual — but this is not 
going to happen overnight. While 
complaining that there is too much 
sex around, we cannot feign sur- 
prise that the so-called innocence of 
children ends earlier and earlier. 

Rather than suggesting more self- 
imposed limitations on already con- 
fused parents, I would rather 
parents talk more openly about this 
whole ambivalent area. To do so, 
however, would mean admitting 
that maybe, just maybe, we are not 
all us innocent as we would like to 
believe we are. Perhaps we never 
wen-. Such an admission would not 
mean that wc are guilly. merely that 
we are grown up. And what n long 
way off we are Irum that. 
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An actor in 
his prime 


OBITUARY 

Paul Eddingto n 


T* HE ACTOR Paul Eddington has 
I died, aged 68. just when his 
career appeared unassailable. Only 
10 years ago he reported feeling still 
"the new boy” — “then people sud- 
denly started calling me ‘Sir’ and 
finding me chairs.” 

A quiet, modest man. he achieved 
sudden, late elevation after a solidly 
respectable stage career thanks 
largely lo fame brought about by 
die seventies’ TV sitcom The Good 
Ufe. This was quickly followed by 
Yes, Minister when, as the hesitant 
Jim Hacker. Eddington’s niche in 
the nation's affections was assured. 

Born in north I/mdon of Quaker 
and Catholic parents, he was sent to 
a Quaker coeducational boarding 
school where he learned how to "sit 
still for long periods without fidget- 
ing' 1 . ft was a skill that never left him 
and which he demonstrated with 
luminous quality in his last stage ap- 
pearance in Home when, as the 
geriatric resident, he stared out in 
perfect stillness at the audience. 

Eddington left school at 17 with- 
out qualifications, and began his act- 
ing career in 1944 with Ensa. His 
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Eddington ... an actor devout In his profession PHOroc. W rH^^; 


first job was at the Colchester Garri- 
son Theatre. 

In the early years and in some 
financial hardship, he did think of 
EMi ig up. But his wife Patricia . 
whom he married in 1952. insisted' I 
she had married an actor, not a 
salesman. So he continued, working 
with leading repertory companies, 
on Broadway (in 1964 in the adapta- 
tion of Iris Murdoch's A Severed 
Head) and for short spells at Chich- 
ester with the RSC and the Na- 
tional, There were aiso appearances 
in many of the other TV staples of 
the past two decades. 

Through the 1970s and 1980s. he 
starred in and created West End 
roles in several new plays, including 


Notes & Queries Joseph Harkar 


\Af HEN WILL continental 
w¥ drift (Britain is supposedly 
drifting towards the US) begin to 
have an effect on the Channel 
tunnel? 

The attachment of 
1 v Bnta in to the rest of Europe 
was a geological reality millions of 
years before it became a late 20th 
century political issue. The Channel 
is simply part of the continental , 
shelf which underlies the shallow 
seas around northern Europe and 
there is little possibility of signifi- 
cant movements in the Earth's crust 
Britain and France which 

I tunnel. As 

.or Britain drifting towards the US, 

me opposite is the case. As a result 

ZSfSrt drift » width of the 
HJJ Adanhc 18 steadily increasing 

ZZr Cm a year - In "ttHty the US is 
Orifturg away from Britain. - Tom 
D <wies, Austin, fans 

O OONER than you think: In a 
cannot use leaves 1 
to ?y i? ck or "snow on the line": 

aw8 Y train delays. -! 
Farott Moller, Uppsala, Sweden ■ 

A 'L£ B0 * JT the tinie as it 


W Slid ? 8 kangaro ° court «° i 

B k jumps to the wrong 

KUSh c ° urts were origi- 

nolA he “ m P rison8 and HaVe! 

summari?^^ ^h e of tender was) 
sumhiarily disciplined by the •'kin-' 

!L °° ,6n 8-Serving inmates 1 

the £? W V? tfleir spheres, asi 

scre^ Th Q™ 6 ™ 1 ** 

K*"? fhjhning slang. f 9 r! 

SJ® In addition, 

S; ® ^ thought, "efro-; 
L-I^aly. to rhake no Audible sound/ 


The offender is given nu chance to 
speak in his own defence. 

The enriiesi record of the usage is 
1860, but it obtained wide currency 
in the 1960s when applied to the ir- 
regular punitive measures taken by 
certain trade unions. — Brian 
Palmer, St Albans, Hertfordshire 


r HE WORD “cleave" has two 
opposite meanings either 
to stick together or to split apart 
What are the origins of this con- 
tradiction, and are there other 
words that do the same thing? 

L_i OIF about the word "conserve": 

1 J to save or protect (the country- 
side) as in conservation; or to de- 
stroy or dispiantle (the country) as 
in Conservatives. - Guy Johnston. \ 
Kirchhundem, Germany 

L EFT can be interpreted as “de- 
parted" or ’Vernaming”. — - Luke 
Williams, Sydenham , London 

Z"' HAMBERS explains "overlook" I 
w as both "to view carefully' 1 and' 
"to fell to notice". Dana In Two 
Yeats Before The Mast often uses 
the word “stand” to mean the move- 
ment of a ship. — John Oxford, 


Letter from Provence Peter Squibb 


in the line of fire 


Michael Frayn’s Donkeys Years 
and Noises Off. and Alan Bennett’s 
Forty Years On. 

In recent years, though steadily 
undermined by cancer, he reached 
a level of performance in plays such 
as the revival of Pinters No Man’s 
Land and Storey's Home that con- 
firmed him as nn actor in his prime. 

Fiercely protective of his privacy, 
he did not relish "going public” 
about his illness. His marriage to 
Patricia gave him great happiness. 
They had four children. 

Carol Woddla 

Paul Eddington, actor, born June 
1 8, 1 92 7; died November 4 1 995 


device that gives a paper template of 
the customer’s head. The original 
Cooks was dark brown, not black 
— Harry Sigerson, Tokyo, Japan 



ration behind Its unique shape? 

“I“HJ£ BOWLER has’ Its origins in 
/ . the Cook’s or Coke’s hat.. It was 
created to protect gamekeepers in- 
juring themselves as they tore, 
thrqugH 1 the undergrowth during, 
pheasant shoots. They needed a 
smart, presentable hat with a stout 
brim and solid ‘drown that would 
protect the* head; could b6 wot*n 
■ comfortably ill day and would' not 1 
need a chin strapi to keep if pn. It; 
needed to be an; craft fit, which |s 
why a' proper bowled hat Is custom 
made with the use of a measuring 


# N ITALY a fiasco is what you 
buy Chianti in, so how did it 
acquire the English meaning? 

A CCORDING to Brewer, fiasco 
was a Venetian slang term for 
glass-blowing that had gone wrong. 
The word was adopted by theatre | 
and opera audiences as a term of 
abuse shouted at artists who had 
failed to hit the right notes. 

Chianti bottles have a spherical 
body which needs a raffia cradle In 
which to sit, Presumably, fiasco is 
something which attempts a spec- 
tacular outcome but which is so fee- 
bly executed that It cannot stand up 
straight without external support 
— Colin Pilkington, Ormskirk, Lancs 


Any answers? 

\AfHY.pOES my phibblp grow 
W W, faster wben I travel by 

plane? — Peter Pappamikai l, i 

Brussels ' I 

' '’I'.;- 

I AWHYDO the cockroaches In ■ 
. wlr our bathroom always die 
on their, backs? fa tills a untver- 
j sal cockroach characteristic, and 
do some other insects or 
animals do the same?, —Anna ’ 
Griffiths, Cabouelgado, 
Mozambique" 

tA/HERE CAN I find record 
_Ww - Inge of the Internationale ' 
and the old Sovlei national ! 
.anthem? — Tony King, Oxford 


Answers should be.e-fnalled to ' 

: weeWyQguarclian.60.uk, 'faxocf.to" | 
01 71/44171 -242-09ti5,,or posted \ 
to The Guardian Weekly. 75 Farrlrig- i 
,ddn Road, London £ Cl M 3HQ. 1 

YQ\um6 6 Is now available (Bti'.fig) " 1 ' 


r HE OLD man had tear’s tum- 
bling down his face; his 
hands shook violently and 
His voice was barely audible 
through his sobs: "We’ve been 
friends since primary school; we 
were in the Resistance together. We 
went to each other's weddings. 
Weve been hunting together every 
Sunday after mass for years anti 
years. I thought lie was behind me. 
(thought he was the boar. He was 
benisid file bushes, just where a 
boar would have been. 1 knew as 
soon as I’d fired that something was 
wrong. Hi- had been charged with 
involuntary homicide. It was yet an- 
other hunting accident. 

Sometimes it’s not an accident. A 
schoolteacher’s dog was blintled in 
one eye not 100 yards from his 
house; nn elderly lady saw a chasseur 
step over her garden wall mid take 
ami at one of her cats, which was 
dead before she could shout out 
Of course, these are the excep- 
tions. We have one good friend who 
cant understand why we persis- 
tently refuse his offers of a jar of 
home-made thrush pate. And an- 
other who maintains he only hunts 
to keep his eye in fur when the revo- 
lution conies. 

One summer, several years ago. 
our younger daughter worked Jur a 
farmer who was an official ul the 
hunt, bhe was living in her caravan 
on a hillside above his farmhouse. 
One day she was sifting on her 
primitive toilet between some trees 
when she heard grunting. Two 
large wild boars were snuffling their 
way towards her. While she was de- 
ciding if she had time to pull up her 
pants and climb a tree before they 
attacked, she saw plastic tags in 
their ears. They had just been re- 
leased by the tlevenrs who breed a 
variety of animals and birds for the 
hunL They shuffled and grunted 
Mound her and slowly moved on, ob- 
viously very accustomed to people. 

Later that night her boss called 
her. He had shot one of the beasts 
and. as it was still several weeks be- 
fore the hunt officially opened, it 
had to be disposed of. She took a 


wheelbarrow up the hill to the 
scene of the crime. They covered 
the blood on the ground with sand, 
and pushed the body back to the 
house, where she and the wife set 
about butchering it There was too 
much meat to go in their own 
treezer so trusted friends were 
called to come and take it away. 

I have no objection to the princi- , 
pie of hunting. I have in my time 
shot and netted rabbits in Somerset 
and Yorkshire and I used to eqjoy 
angling despite a conspicuous lack 
of success. To be honest, I think I 
would even enjoy a boar hunt on the 
wooded slopes of Mont Ventoux. 
Hut I would be deterred by the 
memory of the two boar-gored dogs 
bleeding from stomach wounds 
that we saw at the vet's where we 
took our own dog who had been poi- 
soned from meat put down by the 
garde de chasse to kill foxes. 


O H THE DAYS when la 
chasse is permitted, particu- 
larly Sundays, shots ring 
out ail around us and the laud is cov- 
ered with cartridge cases which our 
grandchildren love to collect. Over 
the years 1 have naked passing dias- 
senrs if they have shut anything and 
almost always they say. sadly, that 
uiey have seen nothing. 

Ai the beginning of each season 
the press is full of articles explain- 
ing that la chasse is environmentally 
| s ound; that the chasseurs are 
I p^eener than Greenpeace; and that 
hunting comes second only in sanc- 
tity to the French language itself. 

For some of the younger hunters 
the hunt is a fashion parade; chic 
urban guerrillas stroll proudly be- 
tween the vines talking animatedly 
and firing in ail directions. They 
feck respect for the laws governing 
hunting: no shooting within 150m of 
houses and one's back always to be 
turned on any habitation. We often 
get lead pellets clattering on to the 
roof. 

But Tm not really complaining: 
our dog has caught a very edible 
hare and rabbit, which is more than 
the hunters seem to do. 


A Country Diary 


Mlohaol Blnnlo' 

A / ARACHL One of the charms 
1 \ of city Ufe in Pakistan Is the 
I presence of .the countryside ' 
within It in the shape of its 
dppieqtic animals. Apart from 
Islamabad there isn’t a city with- 1 
out its horse-drawn taxis, called : 
tongas, and here iq Karachi apy- , 
, flung from computers to 
bananas is likely to be delivered 
by camel Of donkey cart •: 

pneep, ducka and hc?ns wander 
frefty aboyt the busy streets arid i 
one is as likely to be woken up In 

the morning by cock crow as by 1 
.the roar of traffic. . . , ; 

One eyeping ipy bus was:held i 
, uppp.tbeedjgeqftiiedtybya , ; 

; convoy of |prr|G8 carrying, \ 
freshly cut grass. On inquiring! : 

■ wps told that thp lorries were 1 i 
bound for die Buffalo Colony, ‘ 
.the'.latter word describing a ^ai- 
detMfal area for woriserp of.p 

particular occupation, for in- . • 

gtflnce, Railway Colony pr. No i3 1 
Sweeper Cplony. A few, d«ya later I 
a friend YvjbP torches jn the : ■ \ 
Buffalo Colony took nie there. 


All the children in my friend’s : 
school were from the families of 
buffalo workers arid, as It hap- 
pened, Christians, one time con- 
verts: from the lowest castes of 
Hindus. Someone took me on a 

tour of the buffalo yards pnd we 

seemed to walk for miles. Some 

of the yards had perhaps SO " 

animals and others many hun- 
dreds. Attached tp the yards 

. were lines, of ope-froomed 

.houses: unlike Europe, this Is q 
labour-intensive industry and all : 
- the. niilldngis done by hand. ... 
Beside each yard was, a large 
dung heap+from which all 
colony residents were free to 

help thempelyea. .Every, house- 
hold cooked on dry. dung, ...; | 
Though spine Karachi families 

own their opp bpffrdoes, the bulk 
pf|t|ie ctiy-s fliilk comes frpm this, 
epor pious, metropolitan factory ' 
form . This wap mid-morning and 
, a slack time. .Small knots of, • , , ; i 
pdjkera.werp squatting fa groups ' 

and gospipfag wfaie thousands 1 
'^buffaloes, peacefully chewed | j 

the cud, sfowly manufacturing, ' . 
the next day’s supplies, . .. 
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26 ARTS 


Aces in Melbourne’s winning hand 



Critical acclaim . . . LUo Baur in Complicity's The Three lives of Lucie Cabral, which captured an 
award for excellence at the Melbourne Festival photograph. h6nriett a sutler 


THEATRE 

Michael Blllington 


M Y FIRST impression of 
this year’s Melbourne 
Festival was a weird one. 
Going for a Sunday morning stroll, I 
passed three men in orange body- 
stockings and cockatoo hair who 
struck silver thimbles across their 
washboard stomachs: a street the- 
atre group called Chrome IV. Then, 
on the bustling riverside terraces. I 
came across a mysterious Pied 
Piper trailed by a self-propelling 
geranium-covered box and a horde 
of curious children; I later hopped 
011 a tram festooned with botanical 
greenery. 

Melbourne, compared with Syd- 
ney, is often thought of as a sober, 
strait-laced city: not, however, dur- 
ing festival time. 

But it would be wrong to imply 
that Melbourne's annual 'arts jam- 
boree is dominated by the wild and 
wacky, [t started 10 years ago as an 
offshoot of Menotli’s Spate to Festi- 
val. Now, under the direction of Leo 
Schofield, it has acquired a charac- 
ter of its own, successfully bridging 
the gap between the highbrow and 
the populist. 

■ Two British companies domi- 
nated the drama programme. Com- 
plicity’s The Three Lives Of Lucie 
Cnbrol was received ecstatically (in 
(act, it won the local critics’ award 
for excellence); Cheek by Jowls 
new production of The Duchess Of 
Mold (opening at Wyndham’s The- 
atre, London, on January 2) rather 
more guardedly. 

Part of the latter’s problem, I sus- 
pect, was the audience’s unfamiliar- 
ity with the play. During the interval 
1 was chatting with a top banana 
from ABC TV anil a local plny- 
wright, who looked appalled when I 
casually mentioned that the 
Duchess dies in Act Four: it was as 
if I’d given away the ending of an 
Agatha Christie thriller. Against that 
there was the jolly suburban lady 1 
sat next to who leaned across at the 
end and said, "Better than Home 
And Awayf 

Quite a lot better. The great thing 
about Declan Donneltanh radical re- 
visionist production is that it brings 
out the psychological and political 
modernity of Webster's gory Ja- 
cobean masterpiece. The implied 
setting is a pre-war Mussoliniesque 
Italy torn between the dictates of fas- 
cism and the rituals of Catholicism: 


the Duchess's sinister brothers are 
first seen praying, amid a welter of 
Hail Marys, over her husband’s cof- 
fin and Bosnia’s black shirt conteals 
a discreet crucifix. Donneilan eco- 
nomically evokes a hierarchical, reli- 
gious world high on cruelty and 
sexual torment: one in \vhich the 
Cardinal's mistress anally rapes 
Bosola with a loaded pistol. 

But the most startling feature of 
tile production is Anastasia Hille’s 
Duchess. In place of the usual perse- 
cuted martyr we get a tetchy, sexy, 
chain-smoking neurotic who seduces 
her steward with disdoinfiii ease but 
whose real emotional life is with her 
twin brother, Ferdinand. The same 
idea underscored the recent Green- 
wich. London, production; but here it 
Is pushed to the limits with Hille 
nestling erotically in her brother’s lap 
and Scott Handy's Ferdinand thrust- 
ing a dead hand into his sisters as if it 
were a mad childhood prank. 

But festivals are not just about 
one-off events: they are also about 
meaningful juxtapositions. Mel- 
bourne's admirable Playbox The- 
atre had the blight, ambitious idea 
of bringing together two plays about 
the crimes attendant on war. Tanaka 
Cldkao's The Head Of Mary is a 
1958 Japanese play about Nagasaki 


here played by Australian actors; 
John Romeril's The Floating World 
is a 1974 Australian classic about 
memories of the Burma railway 
played by a Japanese company. See- 
ing the two plays back to back in a 
bilingual double-bill, one got a 
strong sense of shared guilt and 
atonement. 

I have to admit that Tanaka's piny 
made me uneasy: dealing with a 
group of Catholic believers trying to 
abscond with the shattered pieces 
of a statue of the Virgin Mary, it 
seemed to imply that the bomb 
dropped on Nagasaki was an act of 
God rather than the result of a mili- 
tary-political decision. 

But The Floating World was a re- 
markable study in Brechtian alien- 
ation. Here was a group of Japanese 
actors telling the story oE a xeno- 
phobic Australian ex-PoW who re- 
lives his horrific memories, of 
wartime capture. It was not only a 
fine production by Makoto Sato. 
Something beyond theatre was hap- 
pening. It was as if a group of Japan- 
ese actors was seeking absolution 
for the crimes committed by a previ j 
ous generation: I found it deeply 
moving.. 

My belief that people go to festi- 
vals not just to enjoy but to listen 


and iearn was also confirmed by a 
whole series of Melbourne events. 
Robert Hughes's lecture on Art and 
Identity, which packed out Mel- 
bourne Town Hall, look up many of 
the themes of his recent book. The 
Cullure Of Complaint: the dangers 
of using art 10 reaffirm tribal iden- 
tity, the loony excesses of American 
political correctness (a concert per- 
formance of Peter And The Wolf 
was recently stopped because ii was 
thought to give a negative image of 
wolves), and the premature canoni- 
sation by galleries of 11 n hatched 
young artists (“It’s like chucking 
eggs in the air,” said Hughes, “and 
admiring the grace of their flight"). 

No less stimulating was An 
Evening With Ricky Jay: a bearded, 
Wellesian sleight-of-hand artist — 
he was in Mamets House Of Games 
— who exercises magical fingertip 
control over playing-cards. He was 
one of the aces in Melbourne's [Kick 
and offered simultaneously enter- 
tainment aiid a polled history of de- 
ception: living proof that tin? best 
festivals (and Melbourne now rules 
high on the internatipnal calendar) 
are not just a random collection of 
yum-yum artistic thrills but places 
where we go to watch and learn at 
the same time. 


Swept along 
on a tide of 
emotions 

DANCE 

Judith Mackrell 


I TS THE music, as always, 

I that sets the tone for Siobhan 
Davies's new double blU of 
dunce at Sadler's Wells. In Wild 
Translations, set to Kevin Volant 
Fifth String Quartet, the music's 
driving staccato seems to grab the 
dancers in its fist, lifting them 
around the stage as they kick and 
wheel to escape its grasp, their 
limbs jack-knifing with ferocious 
energy. Suddenly, the music 
lightens to thin, distinct sounds 
and the dancers are let loose on 
their own meditations. 

The piece seems to be about 
memory. Sections of Volana'a 
score are overlaid with the noise 
of children, Insects and farm 
machinery. A delicate splaying of 
fingers conjures up slow, dust)' 
heat, two women cotnpaniuiiflbtj! 
shift their weight against each 
other, while some remembered 
horror jolts another into a dis- 
tressed sideways leap. The pulse 
of Davies’s choreography keeps 
her seven dancers moving 
between Intricately sculpted 
groups. 

For the Art Of Touch, Davies 
gets a totally different energy 
from a aeries of Scarlatti key- 
board sonatas, a hard combative 1 
dynamism (hut sets the dancers 
chasing each other round the 
stage, raising thoir fists. At 
, moments there’s a devilish 
energy to this, but at others the 
I dance seems to get caught on a 
treadmill. 

Il’a with the the other sections 
of the score, Maltco Forglon's 
Sette Cmuon! for amplified clavi- 
chord, that Davies's invention 
sparks again. In quieter pas- 

sages the dancers explore all tne 
shades and textures of touching 
— from hundB shaken at each 
other like pocket handkerchiefs 
to a whirling waltz. It Is beautiful 
mid bizarre, and Davies Iuib never 
done anything like It before. 

How many different ways can 
you perform a single Jazz, tone* 
It’s hard to tell whether it was 
love or furiosity that made :... 
Richard Alston want to ferret out 
1 1 different versions of Hoa# 
Carmichael's 1927 classic 
Stardust and then set a major 


A right carry on, sergeant 


TELEVISION 

Nancy Banka-Smith 


D O TRY to concentrate. We 
have Roughnecks ■ (BBC1) 
and then we have Redcaps (BBC-l). 
We do not have’ Rednecks nor 
Roughcaps. Wake up or Til set 
Sergeant O'Brien on you. 

“If any of you are bullied at any. 
stage, I Want to know nbout it,” said 
O'Brien without a gtimmtr bf irony. 
This was RedcspB, a documentary 
series about the military police. It, 
'was O'Brien who, 1 grinding a tooth 
or two, greeted the first hopeful ar- 
rival with TfouVe turned up irv jeans 
: for the Royal Military Police TVain- 
ing Centre, Have you? With' a girly 
chain round your shagging nfefck?: 
GET THAT CHAIN OFF NOW' 
Private Wakefield ■■C‘W\KE • UP, 
WAKEFIELDI*) , hardened td abuse 


from working at British Telecom’s 
directory inquiries, buckled at the 
knees and had to be rerived with a 
glass of water when Sergeant 
O'Brien spotted a 1 speck of fluff on 
her epaulette. 

Here are some simple questions 
for the aspiring Redcap. “Do you re- 
alise what would happen to the 
British army if everyone went sick 
EVERY TIME THEY GOT A SHAG- 
GING COLD?" ’Your cap badge 
should he a quarter of an inch above 
your left eye SO WHY IS IT ROUND 
YOUR SHAGGING EAR?” “Look at 
mine and took at yours. WHAT IS 
THE DIFFERENCE?" The correct 
answer to this is: “Yours is shinier 
than Hiirte, Barge.*' but on no account 
attempt to B&y it All questions ih the 
army are rhetorical. 

• Roughnecks,’ Kieran Ptendivllle's 
Second series aboil t dll rig workers, 
is like aft'tid firifcntf Vrtfo has quite 


slipped your memory but who 
rushes back in every detail when 

you meet again. It was, .you remem- 

ber, about a band of brothers. Rau- 
cous, foony, tough and welded 
together by danger. ' 

Izzy's lodging house is still bul- 
bous with oil riggers. Most dramas 
boast one big bloke for general 
metiacing-and-looming duties but 
Izzy's is like a waterhole for migrat- 
ing wildebeest “All perlummacking 
around the place" a& Iz2y puts it 

Inside the rig the workers are 
crammed into each other’s reeking, 
riotous company. Outside is the 
huge and beautiful scoop of the va- 
cant sky. Meanwhile terrorists with 
machine guns ore boarding the rig. 
Now read bn... . ... 

Nothing so Sad as a funny story. 
Faulty Tours (Shqrt Stories, Chon-, 
uel 4) was about! 11 Russians, who; 
answered Bob Wdters's enticing, ad-, 
vertisement for a package holiday in ] 
Blackpool: “A gleaihing <*ity fall of. 
minfoles and pleasant surprises Iwith j 


a sparkling night life that will shake 
up your emotions and plunge you 
into a maelstrom of passion.” You 
had die first niggling suspicion that 
something had been gained in the 
translation. 

A coach tour of the Golden Mile 

had been arranged. The Russians 

did not speak English. The guide 
did not speak Russian but he 
pumped away gamely with his foot 
to keep the sinking affair afloat. 
“Has anyone heard of Coronation 

Street? I don't believe it! Jack and 

Vera? ’ilda Ogden? No? Well, that's 
The World of Coronation Street and: 
It’s Blackpool's newest attraction.! 
The, illuminations are going to be| 
switched qn ipy a group qalled The. 
Bee Gees. Can you rafee your hands i 
if you've heprtf of the { Bee Gees? No- ' 
( tyody heardpf tifa J3ee Gee's?”. , , . 1 
'! By nowjtjie Russians were asking 
'Insistently how, to get to London. 

; ( Tjater," safd .Bob firmly.' 'Today 
wd are going to take, the tram to The 
.Sfyna ‘ / 


new work to them all* . . ■' 
There is, after all, a lot rial 11 # 
on this one small tune end on_. 
the dance, Sometimes I Won#*- 
that it has inspired. It’s the l^ 81 
presentation from the RienWfl 
Alston Dance Company 1 1* 0 ? 
on tour, and It has to live up to 

the success of their debuts^ 1 
son last year. -.[■ 

Alston seems to be trying 
get at the essence of the son* m 
also to play with tite mulup^ > ; 
rhythms, colours and tempo* 0 ! , 
its re-incarnations. .. ' ' j 

The problem with all the WJ 1 * 1 
derfui dance, though|.l®.ti 1 *wLj 
doesn’t grab theaudtape* 
is determined to let . , 

ment ppeak fqr jtieSf rr b° l * 
ham. up t}ieemptioq or, 

dancers fliftingydlbthe 
But tite^phoie history w 
speaks of nigfct c!|i ‘ 
balls, of glamqpr* 
taliiment, there’s a, 

:b'e let opfljut this 
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The colours of innocence I Director’s cruel cut 


David Hockney is a . 
reluctant British superstar, 
but.that doesn’tstop him 
sticking his neck out, 5 
writes Rachel Barnes 


O AVID HOCKNEY was re- 
cently described as The In- 
telligent . anti-hero who 
brings innocence to the world and . 
who takes on the burdens of know- 
ledge without losing the freshness 
of his vision”. Now that I have met 
him, this seems especially apt I 
have never talked to a more reluctant 
superstar — nor a more innocent 
one. Yet pick up last week’s British 
papers and there he is,- not merely 
submitting to publicity but generat- 
ing it. First he weighs into the Julia 
Somerville photos-in-a-bath row with 
n defence of photographic beauty, 
brandishing a 1790 Fragonard paint- 
ing as evidence. Then he attacks 
arts schools for neglecting to teach 
essential technical and craft skills. 

Both could be seen as character- 
istically doughty defences of his 
twin ideals of beauty and innocence. 

"I think the world is a beautiful 
place and if we don’t see it. we are a 
doomed species," he says. “L feel 
that my role as an artist is to try and 
overcome the sterility of despair." 
The boy from Bradford remains one 
of the most celebrated British 
artists. But he has also had plenty of 
criticism. He has been accused of 
not being a '‘serious’’ artist; worse, 
of being a populist, ns if bringing 
pleasure to so many must somehow 
be questionable. It doesn’t seem to 
bother him. "The best thing my 
father taught me was not to worry 
about what the neighbours think.” 

Hockney appears particularly be- 
mused by tile fuss about his Royal 
Academy show, the first retrospec- 
tive entirely devoted to his works on 
paper. Ttt soon be back in Los 
Angeles getting on with my work 
and no one pays much attention to 
me there. But 1 suppose my deci- 
sion to leave England and live in the 
States was partly to escape this.” 

From his earliest days at Brad- 
ford College of Art In the fifties, to 
what he calls his most recent “figu- 
rative abstractions", drawing has 
been an integral part of his art. At 
Bradford he was taught that draw- 
ing was a fundamental intellectual 
discipline. He Is at best a brilliant 
and inspired draughtsman. His 
peat friend R B Kitaj has described 
now he first met Hockney at the 
Royal College of Art in 1959 while 
he was working on a drawing of a 
skeleton. Kitaj was so impressed he 
awtantty asked if he could buy it for 
« — an unusual request from one 
student to another. 

Their lasting friendship lias, been 
•raportant to the artistic development, 
of both artists. 

The first student I got to know 
*** We got. on immedi- 

ately. Also, his paintings straight-., 
way fascinated me. He's about four 
years older than I am, which when . . 
you re 22 is a lot of difference, fa ex-:. 
Penence anyway. He was ,anm,ch 
more serious student than anybody 

humour 6 ";' M * *' marve, ^B -dry , 

nr^°f n?y waa u P 8et - by the urn 
TOdcijted attack on KJ taj farthq. . 
flush press during his retrospec- ■ , 
^Thte'last summer. “I told ; 

tSESZ**** butJtwai iff,, 

S2 y -W' for ^ because qome of 

personal, They 
fiot Hie .wrpug idea of Ron as tf . . 

~l_ *w»«nne..spgt of alpof lnteUeor-, 



Portrait of the artist as an angry older man, ranting against the 
cheapening of beauty and the sacrifice of skills photo: Humphrey nemar 


tual. He's not at all aloof. A biL 
isolated maybe but that's partly be- 
cause, like me, he's quite deaf. It 
makes you more internal, more cut 
off. 

“It was so destructive — it was 
typical nf the mean spirit of British 
art critics. The role of the critic 
should be to enthuse and elucidate. 
1 don’t want to read Ruskin on 
Manet because he didn't like Manet 
and so be had nothing interesting to 
say about him. Ruskin on Turner is 
marvellous, though, because he 
loved and understood his work." 

It was while Hockney was at the 
Royal College of Art in 1959 that he 
started to experiment with the 



Study in charcoal:. 'Pierre Saint . 
Jean No S' from 1984 

American Abstract Expressionism.' 
But an art so rooted fa a mystical ab- 
straction, would never exert a pro- 
found or lasting hold on a man , 
fthose art inclines for. more to the 
decorative. He remains, fundamen- 
tally a figurative artist, though, be 
has signalled a change. to his belief: 
that abstract, and figurative, art are . 
ilridely differing. “Are, there two. dif T , 
fjerent kinds of painting?? he. asks,-- 
frbe okb Chinese sage palpfor 
would have Baidi'Np.jt toaftbpe, ftfo , 
either all au abstraction or elfafipter 
£entatipn-i, r .*,.**, : 

■ "It iap't. .that dj.dqplt. apprecfata.; 
artists like Rotfato- He fold Jd$ truth.,; 
But RbtUra wft8aRuS8ian,^ndhc hqdj 
8 gloomy view of ifeinga 1 f knpw.tbqt 

the, world, be tfagfe; pUpe* atid I . 
Immy about alLthe ypfalyiaodzfolly , 


which will never change. But 1 don’t 
want to dwell on that in my paintings. 

I suppose in that way I come closer to 
Matisse's philosophy of an art ‘devoid 
of troubling subject matter 1 . " 

This hasn’t stopped him explor- 
ing human relalionsliips in his 
work. The Walt Whitman poem 
Adhesiveness became the title of 
one of Hockney's early paintings 
about homosexual love affairs. Hjb 
T hird Love Painting caused a sensa- 
tion and he was accused of flaunting 
homosexuality- This, after all, was 
I960, when it was still illegal. 

“I certainly didn’t make these 
paintings on purpose to shock," he 
says, the innocence bubbling up 
again. "I don’t believe people are re- 
ally shocked by sex actually. I made 
them because I was thinking about 
my life, about being homosexual. Of 
course I had known It for years.but 
I’d never done much about it. Being 
gay didn’t especially bother me. 
Why I should it?” 

Yet, in the late eighties, when 
Clause 28 was floated, he caused a 
stir by writing to newspapers attack- 
ing what he saw as a new onslaught 
on homosexuality. “I was so angry 
about, the English petty-mindedness 
and .intolerance. I had just finished 
reading Richard Ellmann’s marvel- , 
lous biography on Oscar Wilde and 
I thought, nothing changes. Wilde 
must have been the most charming, 
intelligent, and generous man. He 
did. no harim The boys he went , to 
bed . with would have bad a nice 
tlme. Byt the English aystem com- 
pletely destroyedhim." 

He is equally exasperated by the 
feritfoh neglect ,pf visual .education. 
'Everyone has the potential, of .look- 
ing .a) tilings more, carefully In the 
world, about us. Byt you .have to bo ; 
helped to.Jpqk. Jthink ift a very.bad ; 
tiling pqopfa prieA’t.ittade. to study-, 
- art, ,y/hdle generations of people fa 
: England, had no visual education and t 
yoii.can see the results all around us. j 
. t Tdo believe that art Bhpujd be a , 
deep pleasure, apd, a. part of every? 
ontfajif^ l do nob think we cap Jive 
Without art, pf.spme form. T tfifakrl'. 
YNiHld be quite mad .without It”, , 

■ TiTTTTTT il- r V 1 .’**? tin 

» ^Jd,Hqckney:.,ADrawitig.-.:i ; 

Retj^poctlve.ait Lqrvdqnh.Royali 
Academy, until •„ u : >u 


CINEMA 

Derek Malcolm 


G ERARD Corbiau’s Farlnelll 
II Castrate is a musical ex- 
travaganza based on the life 
of Carlo Broschi, one of the last and 
most celebrated castrate singers of 
the 18th century. 

It’s a glamorously dressed period 
piece, with considerable erotic con- 
tent and with wide appeal to music- 
lovers. Above all, it has a potentially 
fascinating story, since Broschi. 
who took the name Farinelli, was 
tiie contemporary equivalent of a 
rock star, adored by women and en- 
vied by men because of, or in spite 
of, his painfully illustrated castration 
at the age of 10. 

The result, it must be said, is en- 
tertaining but uneven since the film 
clearly embroiders die truth with 
considerable gusto, shaping it into a 
romantic melodrama which libels 
Handel and makes Amadeus, by 
comparison, seem a model of histor- 
ical accuracy. 

Its main virtue is technical, with a 
successful marriage by the use of 
skilful morphing of the countertenor 
of Derek Lee Ragin with the sopiuno 
of Ewa Matias-Godlewska to pro- 
duce the soaring sounds of the man 
who so fluttered the hearts of the 
court ladies of the day that they 
were said to be prone to reach or 
gasm when he bit his top notes, 

The music used is from Handel, 
Pergolese, Porpora. J A Hasse and 
Riccardo Broschi — Farinelli's 
brother — and it is set out in front of 
us in rather piecemeal fashion like 
display pieces on a "best of' music 
compilation. 

In this romanticised version of 
history. Farinelli makes his debut in 
a Naples square, in competition with 
a trumpet player totally unable to 
reach the same heights. Later, be is 
invited by Handel to sing before the 
English court. He then deserts Han- 
del and Covent Garden when the 
beautiful Alexandra (Elsa Zylber- 
stein) persuades 1dm to sing for the 
rival Nobles Theatre instead. 

He realises, however, that Handel 
is the man and determines to per- 1 
form his new score, stolen by 
Alexandra, now his lover. Handel 


swears he will never compose an- 
other opera. 

Finally, in self-imposed exile .and 
retirement with Alexandra at the 
Spanish court, a surprising preg- 
nancy occurs. It is surprising to the 
world but not to us. since the women 
Farinelli beds are seduced with the 
assistance of his brother who fin- 
ishes off what the singer begins but 
can't end. A top note or two might 
have done t^e trick even better. 

This opportunity to give the film a 
bit of spice is taken with both hands, 
to say nothing of other organs, by 
Corbiau and his actors — Stefano 
Diortisi as a pouting but deliciously 
effete-looking Farinelli, could make 
Boy George green with envy. 

What you certainly can say about 
Farinelli is that it is a European film 
that looks and sounds a treat and is 
never ponderous. 

Mario Van Peebles’s previous 
films, New Jack City and Posse, 
hardly suggested tliat he could ac- 
complish a dramatised history of 
the Black Panther movement. But 
Panther is token from an unpub- 
lished screenplay by his father 
Melvin, who made the seminal 
black movie Sweet Sweetback’s 
Baudassss Song and is more likely 
to know what he is talking about. 

The film, however, has not been 
well received among Panther veter- 
ans. The reason is obvious. It is 
politically naive and promulgates 
some conspiracy theories that 
would amaze even Oliver Stone. 

But at least il is a watchable com- 
mercial offering that attempts, how- 
ever simplisticatiy, to tell young 
blacks (and whites) about their own 
recent history. Unfortunately, the 
characters are almost all stereo- 
typed, black and white alike, and the 
film is cast in the mould of a docu- 
drama pushing highly selective old 
footage at us at the same time as 
providing a plethora of highly per- 
sonalised fiction. 

So you have to take what you get 
and swallow hard. And what you get 
is a rough and ready political thriller 
acted out by some handsome princi- 
pals like Kadeem Hardison, Bo- 
keem Woodbine, Courtney B Vance 
(as Seale) and Marcus Chong (New- 
ton) witli sincerity but not much 
subtlety. 


Leicester 

University 

Established in 1966, die Centre for Mass Communication Research 
(CMCR) is one of the world's oldest, best-known' centres bf media 
scliolwship. ' ■ ■ r . . > .- 
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The holy sisters of publicity Looking for trouble 



Catherine Bennett 

A Simple Path 
by Mother Teresa 
Rider Books 192pp £9.99 

The Missionary Position 
by Christopher Hitchens 
Verso 98pp £9.95 



mm 



M other teresa likens 

herself to "a pencil in 
God's hands". Depending 
on your beliefs, tills is either a won- 
der or an absurdity. Assuming that 
Mother Teresa is right, the ultimate 
author of her book can be none 
other than God. Not just ghosted, 
but Holy Ghosted, then. As the title 
promises, He keeps it simple. God, 
we discover, 'loves a cheerful 
giver". Families who pray together, 
stay together. Suffering “is a great 
gift". 

If so, Christopher Hitchens's little 
tirade will make a desirable Christ- 
mas present for any devout 
Catholic. In his fourth assault upon 
Mother Teresa’s reputation, now 
coarsely titled and timed to cause 
the utmost offence to her admirers, 
he introduces himself ns a spokes- 
man for the Enlightenment, guided 
by the "poor candle of reason" to ex- 
pose the shifty operator concealed 
beneath that innocent-looking wim- 
ple; to deride our beatification of a 
woman who should properly, he ar- 
I gues, be regarded as “a religious 
fundamentalist, a political operative, 
a primitive sermoniser and accom- 
plice of worldly secular powers". 

Holy pencil or wily international 
fixer? Neither book is likely to make 
converts, one way or the other. The 
Simple Path, written for devotees, 
and packaged as a small octavo, like 
the Pope's own book, is a sort of 
auto-hagiography, composed of as- 
sorted homilies, prayers, fragments 
of biography and radiant testi- 
monies from Mother Teresa's fol- 
lowers. It has the pat sketchiness 
convenient to a life of a saint. "The 
message was quite clear," she re- 
lates, "I was to give up all and follow 
Jesus into the slums —• to serve him 
in the poorest of the poor." Mother 
Teresa went a little further than 
that. When she dies she will leave 
behind a 4,000-strong religious 
order, the Missionaries of Charity, 
who embrace poverty in more than 
500 convents and more than 100 
countries. 

Her followers’ devotion to penury 
serves two purposes. One is to | 
bring the poor closer to God. The 
other is to bring die missionaries 
closer to God. Hie object is not. em- 
phatically, to improve the conditions 
that created the poor in the first 
place. To Mother Teresa, the poor 
are part of God’s plan, so any at- 
tempts to vanquish poverty are 
implicitly critical of Him. 

To a non-believer, this pious de- 
light in suffering can sound creepy. 
Who are the real beneficiaries of the 
Mother Teresa organisation? The 
stories of her volunteers suggest 
that, in many cases, their ministra- 
tions are, as much as anything, a 
focus for personal development 
'‘I’ve found peace," says one. T just 



Blake Morrison 

Freelancing: Adventures of a Poet 
by Hugo Williams 
Faber 241 pp £14.99 


H UMILIATION is the invari- 
able lot of poets, but each 
poet, and each new genera- 
tion of poets, learns to be humili- 
ated in different ways. Dorn with a 
gift, or sense of vocation, or un- 
happy compulsion to turn lines be- 
fore they reach die edge of the 
page, poets gradually discover that 
wilting verse is no kind of life, or 
livelihood: in order to survive, they 
have to get out occasionally and do 
something — however demeaning. 
Once diey performed for rich pa- 
trons. These days, they fill the gaps 
between stanzas by running work- 
shops, giving readings or writing re- 
views of other poets. 

In Freelancing, Hugo Williams 
narrates his adventures as a suc- 
cessful but humbled poet. "Every- 
one knows poets will go anywhere 
and do anything in order to get out 
of the house," he writes, "providing 
there’s a drink and seven people in 
the audience, only four of whom are 
friends of the organiser." Near the 
start of the book, Williams de- 
scribes a typical excursion of his 
own. He is due to teach a workshop 
in South Acton but leaves his Po- 
magne bottle and poetry books un a 
station platform. Miraculously, 
when he backtracks, the books are 
still there, blit have fallen into the 
hands of a railway guard who insists 
on a literary-critical seminar ("cor- 
rect me if I’m wrong, but isn't a sen- 
tence supposed to have a verb?") 
before releasing them. Arriving at 
his class an hour late, Williams 
finds several students alreudy 
drunk. One is a Welshman who 
can't understand the tutor's objec- 
tions to his poem about a kitten. 
The tutor tries to explain. The other 
students support the Welshman. 
Hie tutor bocks down. There is a 
hole in his plastic cup and Pomagne 
is running down his trousers . . , 
Further humiliations follow. 
Williams runs another residential 
writing course where his fellow- 


Mother Teresa: ‘Holy pencil’ or Srily fixer*? photograph: dews thohpe 
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knew what 1 was doing was right for 
me." says another. Without any tes- 
timony from the poor of the world, 
we cannot know how it feels to be 
used as a sort of holy alternative to 
psychotherapy. Maybe, when you’re 
the poorest of the poor, you don’t 
care what motivates the nuns, so 
long as they come up with the clean 
clothes and free sandwiches. 

So Christopher Hitchens is per- 
haps unfair in condemning Mother 
Teresa for using the poor as an "oc- 
casion for piety". As he has not as- 
certained how the poor feel about it, 
he is arguably using them himself 
as an occasion for polemic. But his 
objections to Mother Teresa go fur- 
ther titan this. Heaping Invective 
upon obloquy, he complains that 
she is motivated by a reprehensible 
desire for sainthood; the political 
:igent of fundamentalist factions in- 
side the Vatican; the willing accom- 
plice of wicked political regimes, 
and too virginal to deserve a hear- 
ing. In short, he objects to her being ! 
a devout, proselytising nun. 

H OW COULD God's pencil 
possibly appeal to the poor 
candle of reason? Hitchens 
is rational; Motlier Teresa is super- 
stitious. He believes in the right to 
abortion; she, not unusually fur a 
Catholic, believes that it Is the worst 
evil in the world. He deplores the 
Vatican; she is its willing factotum. 
To deny Mother Teresa the right 
publicly to pronounce and practise 
her beliefs Is to deny her any form 
of religious vocation beyond that of 
the anchoress. 

As he cannot, reasonably, argue 
against freedom of conscience, 
Hitchens attempts a critique of 
Mother Teresa’s personal motives 
and conduct, suggesting, for exam- 
ple. that she is not truly meek, but 
ambitious and arrogant Bht many 
saints have been obnoxious. 
Perhaps Hitchend himself is foil of 
prejudice, working with a. dim, half- 
remembered model, derived frojn 
Victorian illustrations, of a saint as a 
fainting ntilkflop? As Mother Ter- 


esa's conduct is Inseparable from 
her faith, Hitchens’s reprimands 
cannot but give the curious impres- 
sion that he considers himself the 
better Catholic, presumably not the 
effect he seeks. “Modesty and 
humility are popularly supposed to 
be the saintly attributes," he says, as 
if genuinely anxious about her 
credentials for canonisation, "yet 
Mother Teresa can scarcely grant 
an audience without claiming a spe- 
cial and personal relationship with 
Jesus Christ." 

He reports, as if scandalised, that 
the Missionaries of Charity covertly 
baptise tile dying, under the guise 
of brow-mopping. What else do you 
expect a good missionary to do? 
Can he be worried that a Hindu or 
Muslim might be dispatched to the 
wrong Heaven? Or is he sincerely 
concerned about such an affront 
being offered' to the personal liber- 
ties of the destitute? His suggestion 
that she misuses her funds is more 
promising; for even Catholics might 
protest ■ if Mother Teresa were 
proved to be laying up treasure on 
Earth while patients In her hospices 
and clinics are subjected to point- 
lessly Spartan indignities and de- 
nied effective medication. But 
Hitchens has no idea how much 
money she has, nor how it is allo- 
cated and spent. He finds it equally 
difficult to substantiate his gravest 
allegation: that Mother Teresa has 
served both God and Mammon, 
deliberately lending her saintly 
reputation to a repulsive gallery of 
charlatans and rogues. A collection 
of embarrassing photographs and 
speeches foils to establish 1 that she 
is anything worse than a holy sim- 
pleton. steadfastly, if dehldedly, uns- 
elective in hel* choice of chums and 
donors, from Madame Michelle Du- 
vailer to Robert Maxwell. ' 

Hitchens is-right to argue that 
evtn living saints should have their 
conduct scrutinised "without awe 
and reverence”. But after several 
years on the job, he 8tillh&& little to 
■ offer fellow-doubters beyond endur- 
ing suspicion and distaste. 1 ' '■ 1 ' 1 ' ' 


tutor parodies his character, appear- 
ance and poetic manner. He makes 
a television documentary about 
Central Americu, but so alienates 
the crew that they will shoot only 
his trousers. He models for Esquire 
— a feature on fashionable male 
poets — but plucks out an incompat- 
ible Versace jacket and Armani suit. 
He goes out looking for drugs in 
order to beat a writing block and 
spends a terrified hour in a Bethnal 
Green high-rise*. 

If getting out from behind his 
desk proves risky, slaying there 
isn’t much safer. There are the files 
of old poems so bad he contem- 
plates packing in writing altogether. 
There are the builders gutting the 
house next door, who stare curi- 
ously up at his window, as if he were 
in need of treatment for “sloth infes- 
tation". In offering up his shame 
and embarrassment, Wiliams 
doesn’t ask us to think any better or 
worse of him, merely to understand 
that this is whal his life is like. 

It's doubtful, of course, how far 
Williams's are typical experiences, 
even among writers of his gener- 
ation. Not many poets are married 
to tight-rope walkers. And only 
Williams, you feel, would tempor- 
arily abandon his old typewriter and 
take a word processor on holiday to 
a cottage in France with a single 
power-point ("The fridge had to be 
off while the computer was on, so 
my wife wuuld sit typing away, her 
feet in the salad compartment, while 
a puddle of water formed round her 
chair.") 

Much here will be recognisable, 
even to those for whom poetry isn't 
a regular habit: the readings organ- 
ised by men with eyes red from cry- 
ing and women with garlands In 
their hair, who "have just taken over 
from someone who committed sui- 
cide"; the workshops full of students 
who hnve been to Afghanistan or 
had sexual experiences with ghosts 
the man who passes himself off a® 
Ted Hughes to enrn gropes from 
groupies. With his insider knowl- 
edge and wry detachment, Hugo 
Williams is the perfect comic guide 
to what it means to be a poet in In* 
nineties. 


Prose pantomime in suburbia 


Matt Seaton 

Marked for Life 
by Paul Magrs 

Chatto & Wlndus 21 7pp £1 2.99 

ft A BSOLUTELY cynical and 
r 1 absolutely sentimental at 
the same time. That” s the combi- 
nation we like,” declares one of 
Paul Magrs’s characters in 
Marked For Life. Thto Is close to 
authorial statement, since it 
defines more than adequately 
Magrs’s own approach to writ- 
ing. It could almost be a mani- 
festo for his brand of queer 
fiction, with its stylised blend of 
street-toughness and mawkish 
romanticism — it could, if his 
novel didn’t end up being just 
good old camp. 

Nevertheless, Marked For Life 
opens With an intriguing roster 
Of characters: Mark, tattooed 
from head-to-toe and married to 
the volatile and foul-mouthed 
clotheS-sbop manager; 
Samantha; their alertyoung 
daughter, Sally; Samantha’s - 
eccentric mother, Peggy end her 
lover Irisj- who imagines herself 


a Inttcr-dny version ofVir^nlA, 
Woolf's Orlando; Saninntiia s bit- 
on-the-slde, the stolid policeman 
Bob; nnd Mark’s ex-lover, the 
mysterious Tony, who pretends 
to write to Mark from prison; 

If the onst-Hst sounds colour- 
ful, (lien the plot, too, is ambi- 
tious: Tony kidnaps Sally and 
the rest join In a Carry On-atyt 2 

ensemble effort to restore SaJty 
to her parents and recon Bdtute 1 
their shaky, gender-bent P* rt ' • 
nership. Magrs seems to be aim- 
ing at black comedy, but Tony 
doesn’t really cut it as a vUtak* . 
So the dark stuff simply .. 
convincingly dark: drama sup* 

into melodrama and finally to® 
foggy bedroom farce. ' 

The writing is so keen to dly. 
Attention to itself that the nov® 
as a whole haB a surface gfoWi 

kind of prose polyurethane, bn* , 

one can put aside the'prtblem 
characters who are predotom^ 
sexual types pressed out of earn- 

board, then there tire real flwf, 
of wit. One could say the 
of course, about Puss In Boo»> 
but then that doesn’t pretend ^ 
be anything other than apato^V, 
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Paperbacks 


Nicholas Lezard 


Sketches by Box, by Charles 
Dickens (Penguin Classics. 
£6.99) 


4 MAZINGLY, hitherto unpub- 
lished by Penguin Classics 
Here are the youthful roots of Dick- 
ens’s fiction: a collection of portraits 
and observations, arranged so that 
by the end of the book Dickens is 
actually writing short stories, but 
with the join between fiction and re- 
portage polished to invisibility 


One Hot Summer In St 
Petersburg, by Duncan 
Fallows!! (Vintage, £6.99) 


F ALLOWELL went to St Peters- 
burg to write a novel. He came 
out with this instead, and It will do 
very nicely. A travel book driven by 
Insight and style, rather than by 
event, which means that even the 
most mundane occurrences are 
given a certain power. And the place 
is such a mess that there’s usually 
something wacky going on. What's 
a kilometre long and plays chess? 
ilie bt Petersburg petrol queue. 


Pat Barker wins the Booker Prize 

MI~L ■ . . 




Michael Ellison 


Six Walks In the Fictional 
Woods, by Umberto Eco 
(Harvard University Press, 
£6.60) 


TITLE for 1 he Charles 
n Eliot Norton lectures Eco de- 
kvered in 1993. and a c lm,.ce to see 
Eco do whm lit- is hfsi ni: his nov- 
els. with the one famous exception, 
tend towards unn-ndahiliiv. and his 
comic journalism is m hii-nnd- 
nnss. But these talks on what au- 
thors are getting up to. and what we 
get up to while reading them, are 

engaging and useful. 


Russell's Big Strip 
Stupormarket, by Pete 
Love day (John Brown 
Publishing, £7.99) 


USSELL, underachieving but 
* ■ thoughtful, mildly depressive, 
and usually stoned, is a likeable car- 
toon creation. (He's at his best — 
ka wordy in The Idler.) If you 
knOW about soft-druggy 
^ew Agers and hippies, 
you couldn tdo better than read tills. 


ThoQetaway; The Killer Inside 

hi n Th t.? r,,tera: P °P* 1 >2S0; 
by'mThomp.on, i n t. Tim 
Wlllocks (Picador, £7.99) 


y^OU MIGHT know Thompson’s 
■ work second-hand: several of 


«M«iu-iiana: several of 
3, , novrels have been filmed, as have 
^ collection - m ost 
SEffraMy The Griftera and Sam 
recanpah s version of The Getaway 

mpflin 1 ll> r n - 0t the usual case of 

fr !: io J, re rictJ on making great cin- 
£ lns 'de the criminal 

™nd, Thompson is top of the pulp 
Kf-. rivalling Chandler In psy- 
chical insight If not fancy prose. 


Books <?i' Hu Guardian Weekly 


BOOKER PRIZE re- 
/ claimed its capacity for sur- 
. ' prise this year when the 
judges rejected Salman Rushdie, 
me hottest favourite in the 27-year 
history of Britain's most important 
literary award. 

Instead, they went for Pat 
Barker’s The Ghost Road, the final 
part in her trilogy about the first 
world war. Until moments before 
the prize was announced tills had 
not been a good year for contro- 
versy, with the best tiie panel could 
rustle up being the exclusion of 
Martin Amis from a shortlist of five 
one fewer than the traditional 
number. 

The choice of Barker was "amica- 
ble , in contrast to last year when 
one judge said James Kelman’s vic- 
tory was a disgrace. The other 
writer in contention was the out- 
sider Tim Winton with The Riders. 
Rushdie smiled thinly and nodded 
when Barker’s triumph was an- 
nounced. "It's always disappointing 
not to win but Pat Barker is a very 
fine writer who deserves it." he 
said. 

George Walden, the Conserva- 
tive MP who chaired the judges 
said of Barker's bnr,k: "The foois is 
on individuals and yet the book 
opens nut min a maslerly panorama 
of the first world war. Hie psycho- 
logical nnalvsis is as powerful as the 

emotional uneasily." 

Barker, aged ffi, who won the 
Guardian fiction prize iwo years 
ago. wrule three unpublished "mid- 
cNe-class novels of manners" before 
the late Angela Carter advised her 
to draw on her background. “I re- 
ahsed 1 could and should write 
about the kind of women and com- 
munity thal formed me." Her grand- 
mother. motlier and sister had been 
cleaners but Barker, who was 


brought up by grandparents whose 
Teesside fish and chip shop failed 
went to grammar school. 

mm 6 pb° st L Roat1 - ^ in August 
1918. relates the slaughter of the war 
through two men. one returning to 
foe front after shell shock, the other 
thepsydioiogist who treated him. 

UtiesFoden adds: “My subject is 
War, and foe Pity of War. The Poetry 


is In the pity.” Wilfred Owen wrote 
these words in the context of poetry 
having to deal with a new subject 
(mass warfare), rather than the 
birds, trees and flowers of the pre- 
war Georgian aesthetic. 
n 1 ? ie PO? Plays a bit part in Pat 
Barker’s The Ghost Road. Owen is a 
follow patient of the narrator Billy 
Prior at Craiglockhart Hospital, run 





Distant visions of a generous heart 


by an army psychologist, WiJIiam 
Rivers. The book is part of Barker's 
war trilogy; Regeneration (1991) 
charted Owen's friend Siegfried Sas- 
soon s recuperation at Craiglock- 
narl; The Eye In The Door (1993) 
compared Sassoon’^ experience 
with that of Prior, a bisexual work- 
ing-class officer. 

In The Ghost Road, Prior, retum- 
to France in 1918. seems an -un- 
charitable bastard" as he puts it; at 
least in the brutal male and female 
sexual liaisons he packs in before 
he is due back at the front 
Just as sexuality works along a 
spectrum, so human sensibility in 
the face of war cannot be divided 
,nl ° "°5 Icer " or 'Tommy", "enemy" 
or ally"; nor can the shell-shock vic- 
tim be labelled “sane" or “mad". 

My nerves are In perfect working 
Prior writes to Rivers. “By 
which I mean that in my present sit- 
uation the only sane thing to do is to 
run away, and I will not do it. Test 
passed?” 

The carnal wit of Prior's voice 
marks out The Ghost Road as an im- 
portant book. With his divided sex- 
ual and class loyalties, lie seems a 
very contemporary figure, vet also a 
fitting monument to the mounds of 
historical dead. U is the casual shov- 
elling away of the blasts! bodies 
that counts; to have recognised this, 
and the pity of this, is Pat Barker'^ 
achieve men 1. 

• This year marks the 3t)ih miniver- 
sai-> "| the 1 iiiiirdi.ui Fiction Award, 
winch is given annually 1., new 
work by :i British or l'n(miinmvi>,-ilih 
iiuvlfei ll„. ur.ir, shurilu i, made | 
to- ;«l The In lun liiit inn I a Minin 1 
Aims (llamingu. JU&Wfl, Heart's 
Journey In Winter by James Buchan 
(liarvill, £M.yy), Tin;- Ui.cunsoksl bv 
tva/uo Ishiguro (Faber. tlS.ftU), The 

? in -n Roa c by , Pai Barker 
n t ' Th * bme,i ^Ples by Mark 
Behr (Abacus. £8.9uj and The 
Moor’s Last Sigh by Salman Rushdie 
ijfji £ . 15 - 99 ?- Jlie winner of the 
i-.OOO pnze will be announced at the 
beginning of December. 


John Multan 


Raymond Williams: The Ufa 
by Fred Inglls 
Routledge324pp £19.99 


T ° 0rdar any of the books reviewed: 
PfWne: (+44) 181 964 12B1 
J* 1+44)181 964 1264 

bldemall.bogo.oo.Uk 
by credit card/cheque payable 
^aouardtenweekty Booka 
^^ress: 29 Pau Mat! Deposit, 
Road, London W10 6BU UK. 
postege coats: 

***** RaBtofWorfd 

fW**- £3.95 07.60 

-!?* back "Cl,95 £2.05 


# N ONE of the many affectionate 
recollections of Raymond Wil- 
liams that enliven this biography, a 
friend of his wife, Joy, remembers 
why he left the Communist Party in 
foe early forties. Other intellectuals 
of the left would renounce the CP 
only when the Soviet Union's tanks 
rumbled into one of its satellite 
states (and sometimes not even 
then). 

Williams, however, abandoned it 
long before foe crises of faith of the 
fifties and sixties. He did so when 
Cambridge aparatchiks inquired 
after foe ideological suitability of his 
then fiancee. Their interest in his 
marriage plans was quite enough to 
turn him away from the party. The 
personal was certainly not going to 
be the political. 

The story suggests why Fred In- 
' glfe finds himself wondering, more 
than once, why he Is writing this 
book. For he has chosen a subject 
largely protected from biography: a 
man whose private self was quietly 
but fiercely defended from all intru- 
sions. The very characteristic that 
seemed to make Williams such a 
1 commanding and necessary intel- 
lectual figure for the British left 
-also' makes him in unpromising 
j subject for 1 the biographer. He kept 


an apparently unperturbed dis- 

SL Ce fr ? m those who him. 

(These included his students: in the 
sixties, protesting undergraduates 
occupied his Cambridge rooms, re- 
fusing to leave until he agreed to 
teach them.) He was influential, says 
Inglis, because, at times when “turbu- 
lent feelings" drove other socialists, 
he had “a gift for indifference". 

This distance gave a quality to his 
work, undistracted by local squab- 
bles. It permitted the “generous- 
hearted vision of a common culture" 
that made Culture And Society and 
The Long Revolution such influen- 
tial texts in foe sixties (setting the 
agenda, as Inglis points out, for foe 
first Open University courses). 
TTiey were books for their times, en- 
visaging a society’s more democra- 
tic senses of culture, yet reaching 
back through 150 years to trace "the 
lost veins of English romantic 
socialism". 

Inglis describes an intellectual 
skilled at imagining future consen- 
sus somewhere beyond foe ructions 
of life fellowsocialists. In a telling 
digression, he sayd that Williams 
waB the best committee chairman 
he ever knew — gifted at reconcU- 
mg foe often violently conflicting ' 
emotions and opinions around foe 
table”. He means it as high praise 
The aloofness Imposed its limita- 
tions, sometimes comically. It was 
natural that Williams, with his liUeft-' 
esf in the ordinariness of culture, 
should' have written Communica- 


tion sin 1962, providing media stud- 
ies with “its first, and forever essen- 
tial, textbook”. Perhaps few of his 
readera have realised that this 
analysis of foe roles of press, radio 
and television in the formation of 
culture was written by a man who, 
at the time, did not take a news- 
paper or have a television. All his 
important work seems to have been 
produced in confident solitude. 

Tons, Inglis believes, he had the 
good fortune to be drawn only belat- 
edly by the Marxism that beguiled 
"is contemporaries. His thinking 
was fed by the values of his working- 
class father, and the arguments re- 
hearsed with the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Association — teaching foe 
Great Tradition in Sussex Nlasen 
huts (though with the time off for 
writing that any academic would 
envy). Inglis sees how Williams 
«mld use this past to avoid expfeln- 
ng himself and he Is scathing about 
the account of Wllilams'a own devel- 
opment he gave in Politics And Let-' 
terein 1979, Yet he is also a partisan 
for Williams’s sense of “Idealism 
and vocation”, his work for a 

widened access to, cilUure. 

-Cfeipot help respecting 
William* ppwerS of "elusiveness 
and concealment”, ("clenched with- 
drawal" . Is, Terry Eagleton’s less 

sympathetic phrase): So he has writ- 
ten not' an account of a private life, 
but an . 'abbreviated biography of 
^hJefolntell^tual debate! since 
1945, - As ^uch,' it fe consistently 1 


melancholy, as well as being heart- 
JSl l n ? nd engaging. As he documents 
Witiiams a involvement in the found- 
ing of the New Left Review, the com- 
posmg of the May Day Manifesto of 
* e conft| sed reactions of 
the left to nghtwing populism in the 
entities, he ruefully chronicles the 
self-delusions, and above all the fool- 
ish self-righteousness, of socialist 
intellectuals In Britain. 

As he does so, he is often harsh 
on aspects of Williams’s own work, 
■in is biography may be “an act of 
homage”, but, in order to reclaim 
nis books for “a long canon of hu- 
manism", he constantly worries at 
their failures; their escapes into ab- 
straction; the often -"dreary prose" 

° f , *5 mo8t “humane in- 
quiries . Inglis liad to write a blogra- 
phy because he believes that 
Williams celebrated “civic virtues" 
in “his life, more than his books”. In 
this commitment are the sadness 
and honesty which characterise this 
book. With what Inglls calls the 
golng-down" of foe “big stories" 
that socialists have made of history 
he must turn to the “moral exam- 
ple of an individual life. Biography 
must be our guide. 
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30 LEISURE 

Chess Leonard Barden 


C HESS is a war game, but only 
one grandmaster has ever died 
In combat. He was the most prom- 
ising young player of his time, a rare 
talent who might have seriously 
challenged for the world title. 

Klaus Junge was kilted in action 
in April 1945, aged 21. Four years 
earlier, he tied for the German 
championship, and on the Nazi 
tournament circuit of 1941-42 was 
the nearequal of world champion 
Alekhine and the then number two, 
Keres! He defeated Alekhine once, 
while at Prague 1942, his last tour- 
nament before military call-up, 
Alekhine needed a brilliancy in their 
final-round game to tie first with the 
German. 

Today several 17- and 18-year- 
olds play at the highest level, but in 
the thirties the young GMs were in 
their twenties before they matched 
Alekhine and Capablancn. Junge 
was probably the strongest ever of 
his age until Fischer and Spassky 
set new teenage records. 

His style was impressive, too, 
combining sharp opening theory 
with tactically rich middle games. 
In this week’s game. Junge know- 
ledgeably uses a variation made 
famous by Botvinnik. whose world 
title he might have taken had he 
lived. 

Heinz Lehmann-Kkus Junge, 
Rostock 1942 

1 d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 Nc3 c6 4 
Nf3 NIB 5 BgS dxc4 6 e4 b5 7 
e5 h€ 8 Bh4 g5 9 Nxg5 hxg5 
10 Bxg5 Nbd7 11 Q(3 Bb7 12 
Be2 Rg8 13 h4 Qb6 14 exfB c5 
15 d5 b4 10 Bxc4 bxc3 17 
dxe6 cxb2 18 Rbl Rxg5 19 
exf7+ Kd8 20 Qc3 Rxg2 21 
Rxb2 Qc7 22 Rh3 Rgl + 23 Ke2 
Bg2 24 Rg3 Bfl+ 25 Kdl Qd0+ 
26 Rd2 Qxg3 27 6cg3 Bd3 
mate. 

A new German book provides 
fresh details of Junge's death, 
which was previously dated April 
17, 1945, at Welle, 30 miles south 
of Hamburg. On the 17th. most of 
the British 7th lank division was 
fighting just south of Welle, where 


Grace and favour 


their attack began only on the 
18th. 

There, says an eyewitness ac- 
count, Lieutenant Klaus I (probably 
a mistake for J — Junge was an ar- 
tillery lieutenant) had collected a 
dozen scattered soldiers. Civilians 
offered them milk, then left the 
town. Lieutenant I conveyed the 
impression that “he still wanted to 
win the war". 

When the first tanks rolled in. 
they were shot at but Lieutenant I 
nnd two other soldiers were killed. 
All three were buried in the ceme- 
tery. The Welle cemetery register 
shows only one lieutenant buried 
there, so it is probably Junge. 

Most world-class chess players 
are instinctive survivors. Alekhine 
wangled his way out of post-revolu- 
tion Russia to further his career in 
the West; Korchnoi used rntion 
books of dead relatives to survive 
the siege of Leningrad. Junge 
chose idealistic bravery, but even 
by patriotic criteria he was wrong. 
If he had surrendered or gone 
home to Hamburg, he would have 
been a western rival to the Soviet 
GMs by the early fifties, and post- 
war chess history might have been 
very different. 

No 2396 
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a b o d e f 0 h 

Larry Evans v Nikola Karaklaic, 
Reggio Emilia 1962. What should 
Black play next? 

No 2305: 1 Rh8! mates quickly. 
After White's 1 Rc6?? Black can win 
by Rg5! threatening Qg3+. 


Colin Luckhurat 

C XJLZEAN CASTLE, 
standing high atop the 
west-facing Ayrshire 
cliffs, is Robert Adam's gracious 
sandstone building, commis- 
sioned by the Earl of Casaillis, 
whose descendants occupied it 
for several generations until 
mounting debt and death dutieB 
persuaded the family to pass it 
into the care of the National 
Trust for Scotland in 1945. 

It was here, in the Brewhouse 
Flat at the foot of the west wing, 
that we spent the October half- 
term week. Our shepherdess is 
engaged in the instruction of the 
young, and this necessarily con- 
ditions the timing of our occa- 
sional escapes from The 
Droppings. 

The views from Culzean are 
sensational. From the window 
we looked out to Arran, the high- 
est peak of which, Goat Fell, was 
wreathed in mist on an after- 
noon of still airs. 

Beyond Arran, the long arm of 
the Mull of Kintyre stretches 
southwards towards the distant 
coast of Ulster, which lies low on 
the horizon. The great bulk of 
Alisa Craig loomed out of inter- 
mittent mist just down the coast 
By night, the number of flashing 
lighthouses acted as a reminder 
of the volume of sea traffic, from 


Quick crossword no. 288 Bridge Zia Mahmood 

Across \~\ |2 | |3~] pr~| |6 | [6“| T?~1 -THE 1995 World Championships 

, t ,, ■■ ■■ ■■ WM WM~ ■ — ' f Qr the Marlboro Bermuda Bowl 
o en 13 — ^ — H — H (Open) and Venice Cup (Women) 

0 i , w 8 m 9 were m Beijing last month. A 

9 Elucidated (9) LmJ — hJ — m — mm — perfect combination of Chinese cul- 

( ) lure and hospitality with western 

A nc ,®? , ... 10 | technology and organisation en- 

. _ ^ astaan( " ™ ■■■ ■■ — ■■ — — WM — sure d that the championships were. 

13 Her gaze turned ■! — 3 resounding success. Beijing is a 
. , tp stone (6) j vast, bustling city of 13 million souls, 

16 kmakwcloth — ■■ — ■ — — Hj — an(l everything there is done on a 

16 I From the opening banquet — 

dislinct (4) — — mm — mJ — LJ — eight courses of imperial Chinese 

5'® suacled cuisine held in the Great Hall of the 

20 Widespread (9) go I I I I I I . I People in Tiananmen Square — it 

on n° ,el — ■■ — ■ — ■■ — U — — was clear that no effort would be 

22 Peppermint- spared to create a tournament of 

flavoured liqueur 22 I . spectacle and splendour. 

(5.2,6) — — — — — — 1 — I — — — — — LJ Bridge is growing in popularity 

, at an amazing rate among the Chi- 

Down 13 Snal, mussel Last week's solution nese people. Their national teams, 

e.g. (7) , - , particularly their women, are fast 

1 Fetters (5) 15 Tenant (6) m aking a name for themselves on 

2 Gas produced In 1 8 Thick (5) Lff T world stage. The closest of the 

breathing (6,7) 19 Yield (4) l h W f y ABfe y*yEy 5 | .' Quarter-final matches in the 

3 Unnecessary {8} Bermuda . Bowl was between 

= P? t 1 f G ’ ed ® France, the Olyippic champions. 

0 Mohammedan aiu * the host narion - It ended in a 

' P r,est ( 4 ) victory to France by just. 3 IMPs,. 

6 Maverick (13) [ByBBiYy kB^M.ty 1 1 . and that result would have. been re-; 

7 Aged (7) l)|i| 1 versed but for this. deal,, which 

12 Army call to Cflme tfl ree hoards from the end pf 

awake (8) i a l, " l ° l T J r l ^ l " l p l r l the match. The hand might almost . 
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I Trouble (13) 

8 Scull (3) 8 

9 Elucidated (9) — 

10 Fume (8) 

I I African — 10 

wasteland (4) — 

13 Her gaze turned || 

to stone (6) 13 

14 Bell tower (6) — 

1 6 It makes cloth 

— appear 16 

distinct (4) — 

17 Dissuaded (8) 

20 Widespread (9) 20" 

21 Hotel (3) _ 

22 Peppermint- 

flavoured liqueur ~T 
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1 Fetters (5) 

2 Gas produced In 
breathing (6,7) 

3 Unnecessary (8) 

4 Detected (6) 

5 Mohammedan 
' priest (4) 

6 Maverick (13) 

7 Aged (7) 

12 Army call to 

' awake (8) 
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the age of sail to the nuclear sub- 
marine, which enters the Firth of 
Clyde and its sheltering lochs. 

The Brewhouse Flat provided 
spacious and, indeed, gracious 
accommodation. It is one of 
several possible lets within the 
boundaries of the estate, and the 
privilege of residence requires 
only that you be organised 
enough to make a booking, prob- 
ably some months ahead, and 
pqy the rent as required. 

We satisfied these prerequi- 
sites and the Brewhouse Flat, 
furnished in a heroic style 
through die generous bequest of 
a National Trust member and 
matching the scale and dignity of 
the apartments on floors of the 
castle above, gave a feeling of life 
in a stately home. A fine feature 
of the flat furnishings was a long- 
case clock made by A&M 
Marshall of Wishaw at a date in 
our history which, from the su- 
perimposed portrait of the young 
Victoria, could have been no 
later than 1842. 

The name of the flat also of- 
fered a reminder that the origi- 
nal occupant brewed beer for the 
castle residents. At a guess, that 
first resident concocted a malted 
liquor which owes little to the 
beneficial presence of the hop. 

A luiowlcdgcable friend of mine, 
a drinks sector analyst with 
respectable city brokers, who 


be a riddle in the Zen philosophy 
which many Chinese follow: at one 
table, declarer played 3NT cor- 
rectly to make 10 tricks, while ni 
the other declarer played 2NT cor- 
rectly to go one down! How is this 
possible? See for yourselves — love 
ail, dealer South: 

North 
*QJG 
¥853 
♦ Q 2 
4K8653 


West 
*7543 
VJ 10 
♦ 87G54 
*109 


East 
* AK8 
¥ AQ942 
4 93 
*Q74 


South 
*1092 
¥K76 
♦ AKJ10 
*AJ2 

In the Closed Room, Michel 
Lebel for. France opened. 1NT as 
South, 15-17, and Philippe Cronier 
as bjorth, raised him to game. West, 
playing for his partner’s hand, found 
the threatening lead of the jack of 
-hearts and declarer had to take 
6ome tricks quickly. Lebel won the 
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needs to survey the contempt), 
rary Scottish brewers, describes 
their practice as "waving a small 
bag of hops over the vat every 
other week". 

The discovery of a gas works 
showed thut at its heyday In the 
19th century the castle was 
almost u small town in its own 
right. Caul was landed on the 
beach by u Clyde puffer and 
carted up to the gas works at the 
bench head. The gas house 
manager, who enjoyed residen- 
tial benefits of an adjoining 
cottage, supervised the produc- 
tion, storage mid distribution of 
the gas supply to the castle and 
its residents 200ft above him up 
the cliff. 

The production process 
started with coking the newly 
lauded coal in the retorts. The 
job is illustrated in an action 
cameo In the restored gas house 
funded by British Gas. With 
butlers, footmen, cooks, maids, 
gardeners, coachmen and their 
families, as well as the resident 
family of the Earl of Casaillis, 
things must have been pretty 
busy at Culzean in its Victorian 
golden age. 


O UR LATE October week 
eo-incided with the 
rutting season. The bel- 
lows of the dominant stag in the 
deer park, a finely antlered 
specimen, echoed through the 
woodland. The hinds shivered 
with no doubt pleasurable 
anticipation of his attentions, 
and an immature rival sheltered 
in the farthest reaches of the 
park. 

The gardens, washed by mild 
maritime air, were a tribute to 
the possibilities of the Scottish 
garden — the palm trees which 
line Fountuin Court lawn were 
host to the tiny goldcrcst, no 
larger dum the wren but with 
dramatic yellow head maridog- 1 
was able to identify them with 
the aid of a 1927 Oxford 
Handbook Of British Birds 
which lay ill the book case— as 
good as any more up-to-date 
volume and with artwork better 
tiuui some recent bonks. 


king of hearts when East ducked, 
he crossed to the queen o( d* 
monels and played 0 dub to ^1®“; 
and when that suit behaved kW 
lie took five clubs, four diamonds 
and a heart for 430 to France. 

In the Open Room, Shao for 
China also opened 1NT, but RoW 
ns North raised to only 2NT. South 
passed, and Michel Perron 
the jack of hearts. Paul 
ducked to declarer’s king. andSn® 
found himself with a completely^ 
fereut problem to his counterparts 
the other table. He needed -only 
eight tricks, and if he could 
lish a spade to go with a heart. 
diamonds and two dubs, he wou£ 
be able to make his contract wtn ‘ 
out risking the dub finesse. , 

Shao won the kmg of hearts aM 
played a spade — but Chemla*** 
able to win this and cash four 
to go with his two top spades- 
France scored 50 in this room WiF 
with 430 in die other, a gaj 
IMPs. Had Shao been in 3NT, £ 
would have made his contracting 
same way as Lebel, and 
would have won the match’. 
followed an Inferior line in 2Nh , 
would have made that for a 
just 6 IMPs, and again China 
have been in the semi-finals. , 
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Venables backed 

he is a victim of an nrrhp«- n. , J wo 


C LAIMS by England football 
coach Terry Venables that 
he is a victim of an orches- 
trated smear campaign are being in- 
vestigated by Scotland Yard. They 
are expected to send a report to the 
Crown Prosecution Service within 
the next few days. 

Police confirmed that investiga- 
tions were taking place and that up 
to four people could be charged 
with conspiracy to pervert the 
course of justice. 

The Football Association contin- 
ues to keep its faith in him. The 
chairman of the FA’s international 
committee, Noel White, responding 



F COUPLES and Davis Love 
* *Ij °I United States won the 
World Cup of Golf at Shenzhen, 
China, for the fourth successive year 
with a 33-under-par total of 543 for a 
14-shot victory over Robert Alienby 
and Brett Ogle of Australia. Scot- 
tend shared third place with Japan. 
Love clinched a double triumph 
when he won the individual event 
on the fifth hole of a dramatic play- 
off with Japan’s Hisayuki Sasaki. 

"It was r goaf of mine to win the 
individual — it is the only thing I 
have not done in this tournament, ” 
said Love. “Fred won last year and 
now we have one each." 

In Dar es Salaam, Nick Price won 
the £65.000 King Hassan II Trophy 
t was the world No3’s first win of 
*yy0i 
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Tourists decry Welsh fear of flyinq 

Dakarf . — .... " - I 


Venables: remains FA’s first 
choice despite new probe 

te a report that an unnamed com- 
mittee member had voiced disquiet 
about the coach’s continuing court 
actions, said: "In January 1994 
terry Venables was our choice as 
the man to lead our effort. He re- 
mains that choice today.” 

However, it is understood that if 
anything is proved against Venables 
1 his job may still be in jeopardy. 

One former occupant of the Eng- 
ird hot seat looking for work is 
uraham Taylor, who resigned liis 
post as manager of Wolverhampton 
"anderers on Monday. Taylor ex- 
pressed his regret Hint his tenure at 
Molinenx had not proved success- 
fol, citing the hostility' of a section of 
the crowd as a contributing factor in 
his decision to quit. 

il N APPEAL by Duncan Fei'gu- 
r*son gainst a 12-match ban lias 
hln V ejected by *e Scottish Foot- 
T Jlfcwtion. Everton had hoped 
, S FA would show leniency after 

mnnm n r k » r was jai,ed for three 
an on - fie,d assault 
l£ [ R °? Jol,n McStay when 
ink n ®» ^ r , However, the 

imm 0 r d 'S decide t0 start ban 
jmmedutejy and not on November 

feaftpri r" ^ erffuSQn is Hkely to be re- 
ated prison. "It seems vindic- ; 

Everton Tif'- Peter Johnson * the 
bun* h J hairman ' ““*• “The trF 
<tre*a a . £ood opportunity to re- - 
c Nation;" The dub are 
C !S; g to the European 
^it of Human Rights. 

Paul r' IW l -k international 

Z is t0 be the subject . 

Ian? E ^ tl0 ^ by poI ‘ ce in Scot " ' 

lence ? allegations of vio 1 ■' 
nSe^'tted by the Rangers 
h ‘ S c| ub'8 match 
ihatipo kend gainst Aberdeen 
requiring ° pp0 . nent P«*l Bernard 1 

^uini 1 g 81Xstitchesii1hiB ch } n ( 

pu n S Sn ^ claiined that he ' ^8 I 

, d , spflt at durin » the 1 

out as te p dnUtted that he ^flve it r 


T HE SPANISH sun is shining on 
British cycling star Jeremy 
Hunt. He will join Hie five-times 
Tour de France winner Miguel I11- 
durain's Banesto team next year. 
“We have been following him all 
season, said Indurnin's manager, 
Francis Lalargue. “We have been re- 
ally impressed with him." The 21- 
year-old Hum is tlie first Briton to 
turn professional alongside a reign- 
ing Tour winner, 

R ussell coirrrs of n l -w 

Zealand and Isobel Amissier of 
France have been named World 
Sailors of the Year. They were cho- 
sen by voters from more than ijn 
countries. Coulls was skipper of 
New Zealand’s Black Magic, SO 
winner of the America’s Cup, and 
Autissier is the first women to win a 
leg of the BUC single-handed race 
round the world. She took the first, 
from Charleston to Cape Town! 
1,200 nautical miles ahead of the 
next competitor. 


Robert Armstrong in Ca rdiff 

T HE Jonathan Davies factor 
and another testing friendly 
against Italy lie intriguingly 
ahead of Wales before this season’s 
Five Nations tournament, but on 
Saturday they put a dismal losing 
streak behind them and almost cer- 
tainly secured the caretaker Ken 
Bownng in the job of national 
coach. 

Characteristically Wales flirted 
wth disaster — and even fell behind 
13-15 in the second half — but suffi- 
cient basic organisation has been In- 
stilled by Bowring, and the defence 
was equal to a fearsome late Fijian 
onslaught. 

.. P^haps as a sign of the times 
Neil Jenkins, who scored an oppor- 
tunist try and kicked three penalty 
goals, also made a major contribu- 
tion in defence. 

As Wales’s captain John 
Humphreys pointed out: “We had 
nine players taking part in their first 
international at the Arms Park and 
diey coped very well." 

Fiji ought to have reached 20 
points without fuss but their goal- 
kicker Waqa missed a penally and a 

France 22 New Zealand 1 5 


conversion close to the posts. Like- 
wise Wales might have scored four 
tries instead of two: on one occasion 
they were denied because of a dou- 
ble movement, on another they 
failed to get the ball down. 

Brad Johnstone, Fiji's technical 
coach, criticised Wales for lack of 
enterprise. “Welsh players won’t try 
anything with an element of risk 
because they’re afraid of making 
mistakes,” he said. The problem is 
rooted in club rugby where the 
coaches and the players are afraid 
they will get it in the neck if they 
move the ball and then end up 
losing three games in a row. The 
end result is predictable rugby.” 

Johnstone’s strictures apart, 
Wales have reasons for optimism, 
especially the performances of their 
new caps, the flanker Craig Quin- 
nell and the prop Lyndon Mu sloe, 
who were boldly competitive and ef- 
fective at dose quarters against 
powerful opponents. Moreover, 
when the centre Nigel Davips went 

?!!J njured in lhe first half Ale.1 
Williams came on at fly-half and the 
flexible Jenkins switched smoothly 
to midfield. 

Tlic serti 111-half Andy Moore gave 


Wales the ideal start with a seventh- 
minute try from the base of a scrum 
m the left corner. Ten minutes later 
Fiji were penalised for a late tackle 
on the edge of the box and Jenkins 
tapped quickly and darted over in 
the left corner. 

However, Fqi were allowed off 
the hook on the half-hour when Tay- 
lor threw out a loose pass intended 
tor Evans which was intercepted by 
Bari, who sprinted 50 melres to 
score at the posts. Shortly before 
half-time Waqa added a short 
penally goal to his conversion to 
level the scores. 

After 48 minutes Fiji scored a su- 
perb try when their full-back Rayasi 
burst between two defenders and 
sidestepped neatly to touch down. 
But in the end Jenkins’s goalkick- 
ing, which included two 30-metre 
penalties, proved a bridge loo far for 
lhe tourists. Fiji did the lap of lion- 
our but Wales just about deserved 
the spoils. 

• Italy jolted (lie Springboks when 
they rallied from 17-0 down to lead 
wuh a 15-point blitz in the opi-niiig 
15 minutes of the second hair in 
Itomo. before the world champions 
moved up a gear to finish ,ia2| 


France find a nswer blowing in the wind 


H ENRY WHARTON knocked 
out Sam Storey of Belfast in the 
27th second of the fourth round at 
Halifax to retain his European and 
Commonwealth super-middleweight 
titles. Wharton finished the contest 
with h huge left hook that sent 
Storey crashing to the canvas. 

E NGLAND'S Del Harris, tile for- 
mer world junior squash cham- 
pion, produced the performance of 
his life but was beaten 15-10, 17-14, 

; 16-17, 15-8 by Jansher Khan of Pak- 
istan in the final of the World 
Squash Open in Nicosia. It whs Har- 
ris’s first final appearance but a 
record seventh title of Khan, over- 
taking the six lie shared with' Ja- 
hangir Khan. 

T HE recent run of victories' for 
British tennis star Tim Henman 
came to an end when he was beaten 
7-6,' &3 by Joao Cunha-Silva of Por- 
tugal in the semi-finals of the ATP 
challenger tour nament in Bering. 

D EAD unlucky: Luigi Coluccfo. a 
23-year-old amateur foothnllpi- 


ian Malln in Tou louse 

L OCALS in France's rugby capi- 
tal call the vent d'Autun, which 
blows through die city, “the wind of 
madness". On a day of unforgettable 
drama it tormented die All Blacks 
and swept France to a victory that 
barely seemed possible after a 
chaotic few weeks. 

Tlie posts at the Stadium Munici- 
pal were bent back like tuning forks 
in the teeth of the gale. Sean Fitz- 
patrick, the All Blacks' captain, fa- 
tally opted to play into the wind 
during tlie first half, allowing 
trance to run up a 17-3 lead. Simon 
Uilhane’s four penalties after half- 
time helped the All Blacks claw 
back to within two points of their 

Blueprint for change 


hosts before Philippe Saint-Andre 
brought tlie 35,000 crowd to its feet 
with the coup de grAce. France's 
third try, 10 minutes from lime. 

The deciding Test in Paris on Sat- 
urday promises to be momentous. 
The French, a logical people, turned 
logic on its head. A row between 
their players over money and team 
selection, which boiled over with 
the resignation 0/ their ream man- 
ager Andre Herrera, galvanised the 
young side into a performance of 
passion anil ferocity. Tlie All Blacks 
were almost cowed by the noise and 
fervour of the crowd. 

Jonah Lomu, eulogised in the 
match programme as "Le Michael 
Jordan du Rugby”, has now played 
three dmes against France and al- 


ways been on tlie losing side. For 
once he was a peripheral figure, 
coming into the game only rarely 
and then more as a back-row bull- 
dozer as Zkizazi Brooke fed the ball 
to him from die base of scrums. 

France's two new 20-year-old 
centres, Richard Dourthe and 
Thomas Castaignede, were rock- 
like in defence and the latter, in his 
home town, kicked seven points, in- 
cluding a first-half penally from in- 
side his own half. 

One abiding image was of 
Dourthe grabbing his opposite 
number Frank Bunce and showing 
him the scoreboard after Saiiu- 
Andr^’s ti-y. It was a cruel taunt but 
underlined the swagger and confi- 
dence of tlie Tricolores. 


England strikGs out alon© for rugby shaks-up 


■ m — v o* — n 

mm 23-year-old amateur footballer, 
:has been given a one-match bah — 
nine days after he was gunned down 
outside a bar in southern Italy. The 
posthumous tan; say the officials, " 
was unavoidable as tile ref had sub- 
mitted his report before the shoot- 1 
ing took place. ' 


Robert Armstrong 

E NGLAND Is set for an his- 
toric showdown with France, 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland 
over the future of the Five 
Nations Championship. 

Last week Tony Hallett, the 
Rugby Football Union secretary, 
defended his union's plan to 
hold the gnhie’s oldest tour- 

nament in May and make a po- . 

tential £100 million from the 
sale of tiie tefpvjsion rights. But’ 
he admitted the need for hard 
bargaining with the other unions 
to make the idea a reality. 

' Halieft led the presentation of 
a special report on professional- . 
ism by the RFU's commission at 
Twickenham that will serve as a 
blueprint for the long-term 
future Of English rugby. The ' 

most controversial of the 
commission’s propqsais, the 
shifting of the FIvIb Nations from 
its dates in January, February " 


and March, is likely to he 
opposed by the players, who 
with the four other unions have 
not yet been consulted. 

The greatest obstacle to hold- 
ing the championship on succes- 
sive Saturdays and Sundays in 
May is likely to be France, which 

has a long-standing agreement ' 

with TV to hold its national cham- 
pionship finals in May. “God ~ 
knows what the FVench will think 
about this,” the chairman of the 
RFU’s executive, John Jeavons- 
Fellows, said With a smile. 
"Perhaps all the unions will tell 
us to bugger off.” 
Jeavons-Feliowg, one of 

England's representatives on the 

Five Nations committee, which 
next meets bn December 12, will 
play a crucial part in the RFU’s 
attempt to persuade Its competi- 
tive partners that stich a radical 
change Is in their interest 
Thd collective response of the ' 
players, who are forming a Rugby 


Union Players' Association, could 
make or break the RFU’s blue- 
print, which also envisages Eng- 
lish clubs participating in Conti- 
nental competition next autumn. 
■Other changes proposed ares 

□ The 120-day qualification 
rule reduced to seven days next 
season; 

| □Division Twb Increased front 
10 to 14 cluba and Division 
TTtiree from 10 to 16 next season; 

□ The top four Division One clubs 
entered In a European tour- “ 
□ament with the remaining six in 
an Angio -Welsh competition; 

□ Players' contracts Jodged at 
Twickenham, with cash chan- 
nelled through headquarters. ' 
Players will nbt receive any part 
of a transfer fee; 

□ A new national disciplinary 
panel for sent-off players to cor- . 
reel imbalances in sentencing; 

□ A pre-season Charity Shield 
match between the Courage and 
Heineken League winners. 













